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MONTHLY COMMENTS BY SEC. 0. H. PLENZKE 





EVER has there been such swift and spon- 
taneous acceptance of responsibilities as 
has been shown by our country’s educational 
forces. Every day brings announcements from 
commissions, commit- 
SCHOOLS AND THE WAR ae 
tees, or legal authorities 
which deal with the schools’ part in the na- 
tional military effort. State departments are 
conducting conferences and co-ordinating plans 
with civilian defense. Teacher meetings are 
largely devoted to the subject and professional 
magazines highlight its significance. In the last 
issue of the Journal, and again in this number, 
subject matter is interpreted in terms of war 
needs. Generaliy, procedures for schools are 
outcomes of calm consideration of achievable 
and substantial objectives rather than spectacu- 
lar or willy-nilly excursions into projects of 
doubtful value. This is as it should be. 


CO-OPERATION: We have a hard task before 
us and ill-considered activity will lead to con- 
fusion or frustration. Priceless energy must be 
conserved for worthwhile things. Anxiety to 
do and iimpatience with apparent slowness 
should not prompt us to questionable action. 
Nor, should there be jurisdictional disputes 
in our educational war efforts. Unofficial and 
unauthorized organizations may want to use the 
schools to promote their particular activities. 
Requests from such groups should be weighed 
very carefully. Most of the important contri- 
butions schools may make will be presented 
and urged by governmental agencies and de- 
partments, and it is with these that the schools 
can co-operate. They have official standing, 
have definite purposes, procedures, and are in 
the best position to supply authentic informa- 
tion so that schools may render the most service 
with minimum disruption of their primary 


functions. 
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DEMAND FOR PERSONNEL: A monthly mag- 
azine cannot expect to chronicle events or make 
last-minute predictions in a fast-moving period. 
There are, however, some fundamental devel- 
opments which will in a short space of time 
exert an unprecedented effect upon schools, 
family life, and economics in general. 

One half of this year’s national income (es- 
timated between 100 and 110 billion dollars) 
will be spent for war. This means that only 
a half of it will be available to maintain a 
standard of living which will be much lower 
in every respect. This will be a shock to us 
but it must be accepted. Perhaps the greatest 
dislocation of our former ways will come dur- 
ing the next sixteen months when 15,000,000 
people will be taken out of civilian life for 
military and war industry jobs. Women, too, 
will be called in large numbers and taking 
boys of high school age for factory work is 
well within the realm of probability. This 
staggering migration to war work will have 
implications presently too profound to compre- 
hend. But, it is well to begin planning now 
to adjust these factors so that the shifts may 
be made without unexpected upheavals when 
that time arrives. What can be done to reap 
praise family circumstances? How can schools 
secure an adequate supply of teachers? What 
of the future educational opportunities for the 
youth whose schooling is interrupted? These 
are only a few of the fundamental problems. 
All speakers and writers agree that the great 
challenge will be in post-war adjustments and 
settlements. 


WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE CHILDREN: The 
children being the first consideration of the 
schools, the question is asked, What shall 
children be told about the war? Authorities 


are agreed that they should be spared avoid- 
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able excitement and that their emotional sta- 
bility be preserved. But, try as one may, the 
children hear parents’ discussions, circulation 
of rumors, hear radio reports, read the news, 
and see the movies. They have access to all 
of it. Pupils should be told the truth about 
war issues with as much objectivity and calm- 
ness as it is possible for a teacher to gather. 
He must feel confidence in his teacher. He 
should be given a feeling of security—that his 
school, through drills and precautionary meas- 
ures, is keeping his safety uppermost. Chil- 
dren’s reactions will be more normal and ner- 
vous strain reduced if they are given something 
to do instead of being left to dread and dreams. 
Parents and schools can best uphold the heart 
and mind of the young by giving them oppor- 
tunities to become parts of the program in 
their own way. The zest of service will dispel 
much anxiety and fear which besets their sen- 
sitive nature. 


* 


HERE are about a half dozen bills in Con- 
gress to extend social security in one way 
or another. One of these would cover in public 
school teachers, adoption of the plan being 


optional. No notices of hear- 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


EXTENSION ings on the measures have 


been listed and action may 
be held up pending current pay roll tax pro- 
posals. Extension of social security has presi- 
dential approval, but, whether or not it would 
include present members of state or local re- 
tirement systems is unpredictable. The National 
Education Association is watching legislative 
proposals and 
developments. 


moves and notifies us of 


* 


RESEARCH bulletin under the above name 

has just been distributed to administrators 

and local associations. It is chock full of per- 
tinent data on teachers’ wages and living costs, 
and it is the wish of 

the WEA office that a 

copy be gotten into the hands of our school 
boards. Many teacher groups have used WEA 


“TOO LITTLE—TOO LATE” 
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research material with gratifying results dur- 
ing the current year. This latest release, we be- 
lieve, presents the plight of teachers in appeal- 
ing style. School governing bodies, in general, 
can be relied upon to give due consideration 
if the facts are presented in plain and under- 
standable fashion. 

While upon the subject of teachers’ salaries, 
we want to commend those county superin- 
tendents who have written their school boards 
urging substantial increases in next year’s con- 
tracts. Teachers will appreciate such valuable 
support and influence. 


* 


a to the number of rejected 
draftees have been so conflicting that we 
consulted the official report of the Selective 
Service in order to quote authentic informa- 
tion for our readers. 

Out of 2,000,000 registrants, 
age 21-36 inclusive, approxi- 
mately 50% were rejected by local draft boards 


UNQUALIFIED 
DRAFTEES 


and Army induction camps as unfit for un- 
limited military service for physical and mental 
defects and lack of minimum educational qual- 
ifications. Of the million disqualified, 900,000 
were barred on account of physical and mental 
defects and 100,000 lacked educational qualifi- 
cations. This broad statement is, however, not 
accurate, Five-hundred thousand of those qual- 
ified have defects of such a nature that they 
will be able to perform limited military service, 
but not the take-what-comes. Twenty-five per 
cent were not qualified for any type of mili 
tary service. 

Classification of those rejected shows that 
dental defects were 20.9% of the total, fol- 
lowed by eyes and cardio vascular. 

It may be interesting to note that 97.3% of 
the registrants were born in the United States. 
As in World War I, these reports give renewed 
emphasis to the need for health education, cor- 


rective and medical work, and to the necessity 


for making the advantages of education acces- 


sible country-wide. 
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“PLENTY” is an approximately correct an- 


swer to the amount of taxes Wisconsin 
citizens pay to the federal government. The 
amount paid in the year ending last June was 
nearly $122,000,000, a larger amount than the 
total tax bill levied on all property in Wis- 
consin last year. It is over twice the amount 
of tax money, including state and federal aids, 
received by all elementary, secondary, and vo- 
cational schools during the same period. Within 
the last ten years federal taxes collected in Wis- 
consin have increased by well over 600%. 

It is not proposed to present either the 
merits or demerits of the increasingly large role 
the federal government plays in our tax pro- 
gram. Admitted, certain functions can be effi- 
ciently served only through federal support and 
supervision, while others are more properly 
left to state and local governments. It is the 
purpose of the present article to present data 
on the trend in federal taxation with a view 
to the future, and permit the conclusion to 
rest with the reader. 

Ten years ago approximately $190,000,000 
was collected in tax revenue by all units of 
government in Wisconsin; by the end of the 
last fiscal year (June 30, 1941) the amount 
had increased to over $334,000,000. The 
amount received by each governmental unit is 
shown in Table I. 
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Chart I 
Tax Dollar Divided 


Table I 
Total Collections—Federal, State and Local 


1932 Amount 1941 Amount 


Federal _$ 16,525,913 $121,813,087 
State - eatrrs 22,027,906 42,103,002 
County : 37,732,433 61,140,389 
Local Govt. sais. “629410442 59,928,010 
Local Schools 50,998,288 51,682,382 

Total $190,225,982 $336,666,870 


Note that the state and county each receive 
nearly twice as much tax revenue as ten years 
ago, the schools slightly more than a decade 
earlier, and local governments less than for- 
merly. All state and county aid adjustments have 
been made in the figures shown in Table I. 
The figure for the federal government is the 
amount collected. The tax increases of the 
other units of government are eclipsed in 
comparison with the federal government. The 
federal government collected from Wisconsin 
over seven times as much taxes in 1941 as a 
decade ago. It should be kept in mind that 
federal taxes collected during the fiscal year 
ending last June were not generally available 
for defense or war purposes, since nearly 85% 
was obligated for non-defense spending. De- 
fense expenditures were financed largely by 
borrowed money, increasing the national deficit. 

Major increases in the amount of federal 
taxes have been accompanied by similar in- 
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creases in the percent of the total tax dollar 
going to Uncle Sam. Chart I shows the divi- 
sion of the tax dollar in 1932 and 1941, with 
the amount going to each unit of government. 

The percent of the total tax dollar going to 
local government and local schools have “taken 
it on the chin’, decidedly. Is it that, relatively, 
education is considered less important in the 
sphere of governmental activities than in the 
past? Since the federal government has not 
taken over the support of schools to any ex- 
tent, as it has the support of functions which 
formerly were considered activities of the local 
government, one appears forced to an affirma- 
tive answer. 

In discussing federal taxation one constantly 
finds existent the misapprehension that present 
federal taxes are on general property, at least 
in part. Fear is rampant that constantly in- 
creased federal spending must eventually be 
paid through higher property taxes. At the 
present time the federal government does not 
levy one cent of tax on general property, and 
the current philosophy of tax experts is that 
the federal government will not, and legally 
probably cannot, levy such a tax. The sources 
of federal taxation as operated in Wisconsin 
are shown in Table II. Data for the year 1932, 
together with those of the last fiscal period, 
are included for comparative purposes. 


Table II 


Sources of Federal Taxes Collected from 
Wisconsin 


(Year ending June 30) 


1932 1941 
Income Taxation ~----- $15,156,868 $ 49,203,413 
Excess Profits, Capital 
Stock, Dividend and 


Unjust Enrichment ~~~ 8,000,166 








Estate and Gift --.--$ 229,756 $ 7,842,491 
Distilled Spirits, Wines, 

Cordials. etc. —...-_- 57,075 1,184,846 
INGILVBGVEIAReS” oo «Set oeeee 31,922,136 
Tobacco and Narcotics __ 148,730 136,356 
Station Waxes: 5-2-2. =- 766,880 704,935 
Manufacture Excises and 

Miscellaneous ______- 166,604 6,982,309 
Paveguo vases ook ole eee 15,836,435 

$16,525,913 $121,813,087 


The point is repeatedly made that Wiscon 
sin’s citizens do not pay anything like $122,- 
000,000 in federal taxes but pass on taxes, 
along with other costs of production, to con 
sumers in other states. It is true, of course, 
that citizens in other states ultimately pay a 
large share of the malt beverage tax originally 
collected in Wisconsin, just as Wisconsin's 
citizens help pay taxes originally collected in 
other states on tobacco, liquor, playing cards, 
auto chassis, etc. The incident of taxation, fed- 
eral or otherwise, is extremely difficult to 
ascertain with any real degree of accuracy. How- 
ever, an approximation of the taxes actually 
paid by Wisconsin citizens can be obtained by 
assuming that most, if not all, taxes are shifted 
to the ultimate consumer, and Wisconsin's 
citizens are average consumers. Then the fed- 
eral tax load can be computed on an average 
per capita basis. By this method Wisconsin 
citizens would pay 2.383% of all federal taxes, 
since Wisconsin has that percent of the total 
population of the United States: (Wisconsin's 
population is 3,137,587 and the total popula 
tion of the U. S. is 131,669,275.) Applying 
the above percentage to all federal taxes of 
$7,370,108,378 we find that $175,629,683 is 
the federal tax bill of 3,137,587 average 
citizens—the population of Wisconsin. The 

(Continued on page 3406) 


Table III* 
Federal Taxes and Expenditures 


(Year ending June 30) 


Total Non-Defense Spending ~-------------- 
Defense Spending -------------- nates 


Total (BOCAGINE ccnnnacsecosnecend 


Income Under Present Taxes and Other Sources -_-$ 7,607,211,852 


ACNMONE! LORS cre nkoue ts ccckeuonbesauseemce m 
Deficit secon 
Public Debt at End of Fiscal Year ___- 


__-$ 6,409,586,658 


_-$12,710,629,824 


-$ 5,103,417,972 
~$48,961,443,536 


1941 1942 1943 
$ 6,579,270,762 $ 6,141,806,300 
23,996,525,400  52,786,186,000 


$30, 575, 196, 162 
$11,943,993,000 


6,301,043, 166 


$ 58,927, 992,300 


$ 16,487,200,000 
$ 7,000,000,000* * 
$ 35,540,792,300 
$110,421,038,998 


$18,731,803,162 
$70,612,246,698 


° * Taken from WHAT THE 1943 BUDGET MEANS U.S. News, Jan. 16, 1942. 


** Exclusive of two billion increase sought in social security taxes. 
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Research Bulletin Designed to Aid 


Teachers in Salary Pleas 


“ OW much should we ask for our teach 

ing services next year?” is a question 
being heard at teacher meetings in Wisconsin 
this spring. Teachers vaguely know that their 
income is not meeting increased living costs, 
yet few know how much living costs have 
increased in the past year. Much has been said 
of anticipated teacher shortages, but to what 
extent will that be true, and in what branches 
of teaching? 

Alert to the need for factual information to 
assist teachers in presenting their case to school 
boards this spring the WEA has recently pub- 
lished a highly important research study under 
the arresting title “Too Little Too Late. Are 
We to Have Another ‘Educational Dunkirk’?”’ 
All school administrators have been sent copies 
in quantities sufficient to distribute among 
school board members. In addition, copies and 
a release have been sent to every newspaper 
editor in the state. 

Possibly some of our readers will miss 
seeing this booklet, and inasmuch as its con- 
tent is of importance to every teacher in 
the state, we take this occasion to re-print some 
of the most important statistics, and draw con- 
clusions from them, which might be used by 
teachers in presenting their case for salary in- 
creases next school year. 

By way of preface, we wish to remind all 
Wisconsin teachers that there is nothing im- 
proper in asking for salary increases at this 
time. Everyone is agreed that it is impossible 
to maintain a good school without a good 
teacher, and it is to the interest of the 500,000 
boys and girls attending our Wisconsin public 
schools that the profession of teaching be made 
financially attractive to a point where good 
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teachers now in the profession will be en 
couraged to remain in teaching, and at the 
same time to offer sufficient inducement to 
encourage above-the-average young people to 
enter our teacher training institutions and pre- 
pare themselves for the vocation of teaching. 

In many ways the present is roughly parallel 
to the period of 1916-18, when education 
suffered a serious set back due to the lag of 
teacher salaries in relation to living costs and 
increased industrial wages and farm income. 
In view of that fact, it is important to under- 
stand why thousands of teachers left the teach- 
ing profession in 1916-18, and why thousands 
of unqualified teachers were employed under 
temporary licenses. The answer is easily found 
in the following table, using 1915 as the basis 
of comparison. 


Teacher Ave.Weekly Farm Cost of 
Year Salaries Ind.Wages Income Living 
1996.3. + AQ 17% 17% 7% 
SE? on aae 6% 34% 58% 26% 
1918 ______ 10% 57% 87% 48% 


In other words, while industrial wages and 
farm income were keeping pace, and actually 
going beyond the increase in living costs, 
teachers were actually taking a cut of 38% im 
spite of the fact that their salaries had increased 
10% from 1915-18. 


n view of this lag of teacher wages in re- 


— 


lation to living costs thousands of well-trained 
teachers found it financially advantageous to 
desert the profession for which they had trained 
themselves, and young people who under or- 
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dinary circumstances would have chosen teach- 
ing as a profession sought employment in 
industry instead of attending our state teacher 
training institutions. The significant result was 
this: after well-qualified teachers had left the 
teaching ranks and temporary licenses had been 
issued to many men and women of inferior 
teaching qualifications boards raised teacher 
salaries to a point where they were paying sal- 
aries sufficiently high to have held their well- 
qualified teachers if the increases had been 
made at the time when living costs began to 
rise sharply. 

As a result of this regrettable loss of well- 
qualified teacher personnel, which could have 
been held if given salaries in relation to in- 
creased living costs, children attending Wis- 
consin schools for a decade following the last 
World War were denied the advantages of 
good teaching which they deserved and could 
have enjoyed, had boards acted in time. The 
average Wisconsin teacher of 1915-20 was a 
high school graduate with only two years of 
additional training; she had only four and 
one-half years of total teaching experience; 
and 49% of the teachers in the state in 1920 
did not stay in the same school a second year. 


Educational Recovery Slow 


It took many, many years to regain the educa- 
tional standards lowered during the tragic years 
of the last World War and the post-war years 
of 1919-22. But year after year, especially dur- 
ing the depression years of the 30’s when the 
security of teaching was a desired factor of 
employment, teaching standards were raised 
until in 1941 the boards contracted with the 
finest corp of teachers the state had ever seen. 
The average teacher was a mature woman with 
professional training equal to college gradua- 
tion; she had nearly 10 years of teaching ex- 
perience, and she had stayed in the same school 
over four and a half years, giving her the 
opportunity of knowing each pupil's individual 
strength and weakness. 

Why, then, should there be fear of another 
teacher shortage? Why is there danger that 
these people, who have invested so much 
money in professional training, are seemingly 
on the verge of deserting the teaching ranks? 
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The answer is again found in a threatened 
repetition of the situation revealed above in 
the statistics covering 1916-18. Since 1938 
there has been a steady increase in industrial 
wages and farm income which far exceeds 
incf@ases in teacher salaries for the same period. 
From 1938-1941 teacher wages have averaged 
an increase of 5.3%, while industriai wages 
have increased 31.4% and farm income over 
36%. Living costs, which have fluctuated 
somewhat during 1938 and 1939, have set- 
tled down to a steady increase, which has 
amounted to more than 14% in the one year 
of 1941. 

In view of the fact that the greatest need 
for marked increases is in rural areas, (for 
the greatest turnover is always found in rural 
teaching) it might be well to call attention 
to the fact that the farmers of the state have 
been enjoying a great degree of prosperity of 
late years. Milk prices have increased 48% dur- 
ing 1941, and while the cost of things the 
farmer buys is 43% more than in 1910-14 
the things he sells have increased in value 
by 57% for the same period. So, again in 
terms of ‘‘real wages’, the lot of the farmer 
has improved greatly since 1938. 

With living costs going up, and both indus- 
trial wages and farm income outstripping 
teacher salary increases since 1938, boards 
must act promptly to avoid another wholesale 
desertion of well-qualified teachers from the 
profession of pedagogy. The time to act is 
now, not after qualified teachers have been 
forced out of the profession and people of 
lesser ability are paid high salaries to enter the 
teaching profession under temporary licenses. 


HOW TO USE THIS MATERIAL: The signing 
of teaching contracts still remains an individual 
bargaining proposition, but if teachers retain 
their professional ethics and deal with school- 
boards tactfully yet firmly salaries should be 
materially raised this coming year. Many cities 
have already reported marked increases, and 
we are urging all county superintendents to 
call attention of their board members to the 
necessity of immediate action if our good 
teachers are to be retained. We urge all rural 
teachers to consult with their county superin- 
tendent, so that the information we have com- 
piled can be used most effectively. 
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MUSIC FOR EVERY CHILD - 


Melvin Schneider 


Wisconsin School of Music, Madison, W1s 


b° YOU seriously consider the motto 
“Music for every child—every child for 
music’ and do you believe that music should 
have as important a place in the public schools 
as the three Rs? If you do, then a course must 
be developed which will obtain the desired 
results and justify such a place in the educa- 
tional program. 

The approach to music which obviously 
offers the greatest possibility of success is that 
which begins with the child when he is in 
the kindergarten and gives him as much of a 
wholeness point of view of music at his par- 
ticular level as possible. With this type of 
program some phase of music wll appeal to 
every child and thus be a starting point for 
this individual's enjoyment of music. The 
course must include quite a variety of music 
to be listened to, sung, played and talked 
about. A great part of it must be seasonal and 
all of it must be such that can be integrated 
into the child’s daily living and thinking. 

With the phonograph, radio, piano or some 
other instrument at our disposal, much has been 
done to facilitate the listening and singing side 
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EVERY CHILD FOR MUSIC 


of the music program. Books have been pub- 
lished with rhythmic and musical games; some 
contain interesting stories of composers and 
their music. But practically nothing has been 
done about teaching the kindergartner to play 
a real musical instrument, thus omitting a vital 
part of the music education program at the 
very beginning and starting him in the fourth 
or fifth grade when he has only a few years 
to gain the technic of a lifetime and has to 
“grind” to play the music he would like to 
play at that age. If the child starts at five he 
can play the simple music he then enjoys and 
his technic will improve as he grows older so 
he can always play that which he desires with- 
out an over amount of practice to dull his en- 
thusiasm. Students with this background will 
then enter the junior high school orchestra and 
play Mozart and Haydn with ease and enjoy- 
ment, and the senior high school orchestra will 
play Brahms and Beethoven with understand- 
ing and enthusiasm. 

The singing in the kindergarten can be 
done efficiently with the entire group; but in- 
strumentally the individual technical problems 
are too great and with the parts the same in 
each section they listen to the leaders and fol- 
low instead of assuming responsibility for their 








own parts. Thus we have found the ideal in- 
strumental organization in the kindergarten is 
the string quartet (two violins, viola and cello, 
all half sized instruments). When the children 
play these instruments their attention is imme- 
diately centered on the music itself and not 
sidetracked by mere technic. Just because a 
student puts his finger on the right string does 
not mean he has the right pitch, but he must 
listen carefully in order to play in tune. Thus 
monotones have all become pitch conscious 
within less than a year and almost everyone 
has developed absolute pitch in the same time. 

In such an ensemble they learn muscular co- 
ordination, which is one of the reasons for 
kindergarten, and this type of training in 
muscular co-ordination bas an efficient, straight 
forward, ultimate end. They also get their 
first clear cut, crystalized impression of group 
responsibility in such an organization; if each 
one doesn’t do his part well the result is 
audibly bad. Thus they learn to listen to all 
the parts and hear the music as a whole, not 
just the melody. All this demands more con- 
centration for a longer period of time than 
anything else they do in the kindergarten and 
this habit is carried over into their other work. 
After my first quartet had been organized for 
several months their teacher noticed that they 
became interested in carrying through their 
little projects to the end instead of dabbling 
at one thing for a few minutes and then 
wanting to do something else. 

Another good habit they form in these early 
impressionable years is that of adjustment to 
a group situation. When a child comes to a 
rehearsal and isn’t in the mood for a good 
practice, an extra amount of enthusiasm and 
diplomacy on the part of the teacher, the right 
kind of music, and the natural desire to ex- 
cell in his group, all help to correct the pupil’s 
undesirable mood and he usually does an ex- 
cellent piece of work. It is interesting to 
watch an unusually temperamental child de- 
velop; at first he will come through half 
heartedly, then the undesirable state of mind 
becomes less frequent, and in a year’s time we 
have found that such an individual can make 
himself ‘“‘snap out of it” and thoroughly 
enjoy the rehearsal. 

By this time you are probably asking, ‘What 
about woodwind, brass and percussion instru- 
ments for a school orchestra and band?” If 
you were to set up this program ideally you 





would find that not all kindergartners have the 
desire, the ability, or are particularly fitted to 
play stringed instruments. These children may 
be introduced to woodwinds and brasses in 
the second grade and study together in a 
quartet just as the strings did, and the percus- 
sionists will naturally be those who fail to 
respond before the fourth grade. 


One may ask, “How is one music super- 
visor or instructor going to cover all this 
ground?” In the kindergarten each quartet will 
require about twenty to thirty minutes a day. 
By the time they enter first grade, a double 
quartet or even larger group is a practical, effi- 
cient and enjoyable organization for the chil- 
dren, and they can all rehearse together as a 
string orchestra in the second grade. Each 
grade from the third grade up should have its 
own complete orchestra with quartets only for 
beginners on brasses and woodwinds. The 
upper grade orchestras and high school or- 
chestra and band can be conducted by out- 
standing senior high school students with su- 
pervision only as often as possible. You will 
be surprised at the way the students routine 
themselves to rehearsal procedure and how in- 
terested and well disciplined they will be by 
the time they reach the upper grades if the 
music and procedure are correct. If either is 
not the students will readily let you know by 
their lack of response. It is not always easy 
to find the right music that will capture the 
student’s interest for each particular day’s 
effort, but such a situation offers you an oppor- 
tunity for growth, where you can use all of 
your past education, experience, ability and 
ingenuity in creating music, or an arrangement 
that will solve the problem at hand. And much 
to your surprise and satisfaction, the problem 
in most cases, will have an_ exceptional 
solution. 


If the above program is impossible because 
of lack of time, even one kindergarten string 
quartet will be very much worth while. At 
least four students will have the exceptional 
opportunity of really enjoying music to the 
fullest extent of their ability. 


This article is not intended to be all in- 
clusive but is only a brief sketch of a music 
program that will vitalize your work as a 
teacher and develop a growing appreciation of 
music in your students that will continue to 
grow for the rest of their lives. 
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And Academic Freedom" 


Boyd H. Bode 
Ohio State University 


NATION engaged in war must be pre- 

pared to endure all kinds of restrictions 
that do not apply in times of peace. This is 
especially true in these days of “total war.” It 
is true for democracies as well as for other 
forms of social organization. Academic free- 
dom, therefore, becomes a special problem 
“when the guns begin to shoot.” 

As far as absolutistic forms of society are 
concerned, the difference in this respect be- 
tween peace and war presents no special diff- 
culty. There is a sense in which it may be said 
that such societies are on a perpetual war time 
footing. They are committed in advance to 
some basic doctrine, whether of racial suprem- 
acy or national glory or theological orthodoxy, 
which must be safeguarded at all times against 
intellectual attacks. The chief difference, there- 
fore, between peace and war is, in this case, 
a difference in the zeal and harshness with 
which dissenters are sought out and suppressed. 

It is different in the case of a democracy, 
which is not supposed to maintain an official 
orthodoxy of any kind or at any time, The 
fact remains, however, that a democracy fight- 
ing for its life cannot afford to be too easy- 
going with respect to ‘‘subversive’’ influence. 
This is just plain horse sense. The morale of 
the people must be protected. But how are 
we to proceed? If a democracy, unlike absolut- 
isms, has no simple test for distinguishing be- 
tween heretics and true believers, how are we 
to determine what is subversive and what is 
not? How are we to decide what constitutes 
academic freedom in time of war? 

In some way or other this issue must be met. 


* This article is one of a series prepared at the 
request of the Committee on Academic Freedom of 
the National Education Association. The purpose of 
the series is to promote discussion of significant 
issues at this critical period. 
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If we let the matter go by default we may be 
sure that a test or tests will be devised and 
applied by bureaucratic officials or by irre- 
sponsible professional patriots or by hysterical 
mobs. Moreover, these tests will be tests ot 
orthodoxy, in the spirit of dictatorships or 
worse. When this happens, democracy degen 
brutality. It 
destroys itself by the very means which it em 
ploys to perpetuate its existence. Our only 
safety lies in an enlightened public opinion. 
Enlightenment in this case consists in the 


erates into witch-hunting and 


insight that democracy implies a conception ot 
the abundant life which has no reference what- 
soever to past or present absolutes. The tradi- 
tion of democracy that was generated and de- 
veloped on our frontiers took its clue for the 
achievement of a satisfying life, not from any 
such absolutes, but from the activities and 
concerns of the pioneer. It stressed the spiritual 
potentialities inherent in the everyday affairs 
of the common man. To overcome obstacles, 
to triumph over difficulties, to utilize natural 
and _ social attainment of 
ideals and values created by man himself and 
not imposed on him by any external authority, 
and in so doing to develop certain correlate 
traits, such as initiative, resourcefulness, self- 
reliance and independence—this, in general 
outline, came to be the American conception of 
liberty and democracy. It did not look for a 
pattern to the theological or aristocratic or 
racial or nationalistic traditions of the Old 
World, but emphasized the continuous enrich- 
ment— intellectual, social and _ esthetic — of 
everyday living, which was a new thing in the 
history of civilization. 

Out of this contrast flow the distinctive 
traits of democracy. In a democracy each man 
is entitled to seek for the continuous enrich- 
ment of his personal life in whatever way he 
may think best. The private beliefs of the in- 


resources for the 
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dividual and his standards of value are his 
own, and he cannot be held accountable for 
them to anyone else. Something like this is 
what is meant by respect for personality. He 
can believe in  absolutistic, mondemocratic 
standards if he so desires; and as a matter of 
fact, the average person generally does so to 
some degree. In according to him this right, 
however, a democracy also exacts from him the 
obligation to respect the right of every other 
person to the same privileges and immunities 
as those which he himself enjoys. From the 
standpoint of democracy, this obligation is en- 
titled to precedence over all other obligations 
or loyalties, whenever these come into conflict 
with it. 

The basic difference, then, between ab- 
solutism and democracy is that the former re- 
quires adherence to a prescribed creed, whereas 
the latter demands at least outward conformity 
to a principle for living together. Within the 
pattern set by this principle there is no attempt, 
in a genuine democracy, to control beliefs. 
Heresy-hunting is never in order. Under 
ordinary circumstances it is entirely proper to 
criticize the pattern and to advocate revisions, 
even of a nondemocratic kind. Since democracy 
is by definition not absolutistic, it cannot expect 
to achieve finality of pattern at any time, nor 
can it undertake to set limits in advance to dis- 
cussions with respect to desirable revisions. 

Circumstances, however, are not always 
ordinary. With an enemy at the gate, a criticism 
of the democratic pattern, even if done in the 
best academic style, may be as inappropriate 
as a critical comparison at a second wedding of 
the bride with the former wife. To identify 
unlimited freedom of speech with democracy 
is to mistake the nature of democracy. We can- 
not meet the challenge of absolutism by making 
an absolute out of academic freedom. There 
may be in which unrestricted 
expression of opinions is not an exercise of 
democratic freedorh but a plain case of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Unrestricted freedom of speech is a pipe 
dream. It does not fit any kind of social or- 
ganization known to man. Our sole concern 
should be with the question of the principle 
by which limitations on the freedom of speech 
should be determined. In the case of democ- 
racy this, unfortunately, becomes a somewhat 
complicated matter. Holding undemocratic be- 
liefs cannot be regarded as identical with trea- 


circumstances 
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son against the state. Belief and conduct, how- 
ever, are interwoven; and speech is a form of 
conduct, The problem confronting a democracy 
is the problem of regulating conduct without 
making this regulation a test of orthodoxy, in 
the manner of dictatorships. 

If speech is too rigidly controlled, a test of 
orthodoxy is implied, and democracy is on the 
way out. If no control is exercised, the fifth 
columnists can have a field day, and again 
democracy may be on the way out. These two 
dangers must be balanced against each other, 
which is not an easy thing to do, The problem 
is to maintain a social order that ensures pro- 
tection for the minds of men. It may easily 
happen that there is ground for regarding cer- 
tain utterances as harmful, while at the same 
time the suppression of these utterances would 
be still more harmful. In any case, ruthless- 
ness in the exercise of regulation is a betrayal 
of democracy. Procedure in these matters can- 
not be reduced to a formula. What is all- 
important is the purpose for which regulation 
is undertaken; and here our best clue lies in 
the spirit and traditions of the frontier. 

All this has a certain quality of vagueness, 
but this cannot be helped. It is possible, how- 
ever, to draw certain conclusions with specific 
reference to academic freedom. First of all, 
there is the negative conclusion that academic 
freedom is not an absolute. Teachers, like 
everyone else, must assume responsibility for 
the consequences of what they say and do. 
Secondly, teachers in the schools of a democracy 
may be supposed to accept the basic principle 
of democracy that opinions are to be formed 
by methods of analysis, criticism and discussion, 
as over against the shaping of beliefs by the 
use of force. Teachers who reject this principle 
are in the wrong pew, as far as the public 
schools are concerned. Lastly, a period of crisis 
does not mean that criticisms and disagree- 
ments are to be suspended. Discussions by 
teachers of aims and purposes and of the 
methods employed in war time can serve to 
give a deeper sense of what democracy means 
and thus to build morale. It may be expected, 
however, that when democracy itself is chal- 
lenged our teachers will have a keener sense 
of their obligation to abstain from words and 
deeds which, under the circumstances, may be 
injurious to the cause to which, as citizens and 
as public functionaries, they owe their first 
allegiance. 
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William R. Sur 
Assistant Professor of Music 
University of Wisconsin 

N THESE days of war the music teachers 

in our schools are challenged to give greater 
service to their communities. War makes music 
an essential, mecessary to maintaining at a 
high level the morale of our people at home, 
on the farms, and in industry as well as in 
the armed forces. 

Veterans of the first World War frequently 
tell how much the band concerts and group 
singing helped them to keep their courage at 
a high level during the trying campaigns of 
that great conflict. Daily we hear of the part 
music is playing in the lives of the Londoners. 
Choral singing and concerts help pass the 
weary hours in the bomb shelters. Reports in- 
dicate that since the war began the attendance 
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at concerts has reached a high point. These 
people crave the comfort which music alone 
can bring them. 

America has the greatest musical resources 
in the world. Included in these resources are 
not only concert artists and professional mu- 
sical organizations but a vast army of singing 
and playing boys and girls anxiously awaiting 
the call to serve their country. Our nation is 
the only nation in the world which has pro- 
all the children, and in this 
must not fail to 


vided music for 
time of national 
make use of this powerful asset. 

School music can make many contributions 
in these days and here are a few suggestions 


need we 


for our teachers. 


1. All children should master and frequently 
sing the Star Spangled Banner, America, 
(¢ ontinued on page 337) 
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HEN you set out on school trips, have 

you ever thought about what might hap- 
pen? Of course you take ordinary precautions 
to see that your driver has his license, that the 
car is in good condition, and insured. Some- 
times it takes a little practical application of 
the power of persuasion for the student driver 
to understand that fifty means not over fifty. 
Of course, when you travel in a bus you figure 
that there is nothing to worry about and by 
the time that you have travelled the highways 
week after week and year after year and 
nothing happens, you relax and ride along. 

But sometime in the law of averages, you 
are liable to get yours. When you do, I hope 
that you and all your students are ready to 
meet whatever emergencies that may arise. 

On the night of January 17, radio programs 
were interrupted to flash the news that there 
had been an accident. Thirty-five people 
travelling in a big school bus smashed into a 
concrete culvert. Many of them were taken to 
hospitals, but it was thought that none was 
critically injured. That was not unusual news, 
but if you had been in that accident, you 
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Grace Walsh 
Chippewa Falls High School 


would have had an entirely different impres- 
sion of it. 

Out of the bus filling with gas and smoke, 
over pipes and glass, blood and broken bones, 
the passengers who were fortunate enough to 
be able to move, crawled out of the wreckage. 
By the light of the flares that flickered 
grotesquely they could see the driver slumped 
over the wheel with his arms dangling through 
the windshield, an unconscious passenger star- 
ing blindly out the window, and all over the 
highway, the bloody, broken bodies of boys 
and girls. 

Then, fire started, A truck driver at the 
scene had a fire extinguisher and the fire was 
put out. Blankets were taken from passing 
cars and people were rushed to medical aid. 
From doctors’ offices, a line of ambulances 
rushed the injured to the hospitals. 

People said, when they saw the bus, that 
they didn’t know how anyone escaped alive. 
It could have been so much worse. No one died 
in the crash, but several will be in hospitals 
for months to come and one will probably 


never walk again, (Continued on page 346) 
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And Other Social Studies in War Time 


Burr W. Phillips 


Associate Professor of History, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison 


N DECEMBER 7, 1941, our nation was 

forced into a war, taking unwillingly a 
step which conflicted with all the better in- 
stincts and wishes of our people. We had long 
been fore-warned that actual entrance into the 
war might be inevitable. World events since 
the autumn of 1939 seemed to point to that 
conclusion, but so compelling was our desire 
for peace that actual hostilities came as a 
shock. Now the initial shock has worn off, to 
be followed by a reaction almost of relief, be- 
cause now as an undivided nation and in close 
collaboration with our allies we can follow a 
clearly outlined policy toward one unmistak- 
able goal. The day of uncertainty and hesita- 
tion is past. In spite of the realization that the 
way will be hard, the understandings reached 
in the conversations at Washington, Moscow, 
and Chungking, the signing of the twenty-six- 
power pact, the partial clarification of Russia’s 
position, as well as tangible successes of Allied 
forces on several fronts, have all helped to set 
us on our feet with the determination to per- 
form the task allotted us with complete con- 
fidence in our leaders and in our power to 
achieve total victory. 

For more than two social studies 
teachers and their classes have been following 
the war as objectively and dispassionately as 
possible, Just how much has our task been 
changed now that we are actual participants in 


years, 


the world struggle? 

Before writing this, I attended the meetings 
of the American Historical Association and the 
National Council for the Social Studies held in 
Chicago during Christmas week, in the hope 
that I might clarify my own thinking through 
conversation with representative teachers from 
all parts of the country and pass on the results 
of that clarification to my colleagues in Wis- 
consin. What I write here is the result of what 
I was able to pick up at the holiday meetings 
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plus my own thinking on the problems 
facing us. 
The Need for Teacher-Leadership 


First as to our obligation as teachers: We 
must continue to cultivate in ourselves and in 
our pupils those qualities of objectivity and 
fairness which alone can remove social studies 
teaching from the realm of emotionalism and 
passion which would blind us to truth and 
reality. We must do this and more. For years 
we have been striving to develop in youngsters 
a capacity for critical thinking, which, though 
an ideal to be cultivated, has often left as a 
by-product in immature minds a cynicism and 
hypercritical attitude which is as undesirable as 
is a slavish acceptance of authority. In peace- 
time our idealism often makes us unable or 
unwilling to see the less desirable outcomes of 
class-room practice; in war-time the realism of 
necessity may give us clearer vision. 

May we not admit that, with all its poten- 
tialities, there are times when youth needs 
adult leadership and that in war-time espe- 
cially the teacher is under obligation to give 
that leadership and direction? Much has been 
said of the dangers of indoctrination, but if 
the teacher is at all worthy of his calling, he of 
all people should be qualified to give positive 
guidance in times of crisis. To be specific, he 
should not hesitate to give his pupils clear-cut 
and reasonable teaching which will enable 
them to recognize the spirit of defeatism for 
what it is and to abhor it as they would abhor 
treason. He should not hesitate to teach 
positively, forcefully, and optimistically. The 
teacher who is not convinced of the justice of 
our cause or who fears for the outcome of the 
war has no place in the class-room. This does 
not mean that he must close his eyes to the 
fact that the war will be long and hard. Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill have warned us 
against a false optimism and premature hopes 
But they have also told us just as forcefully 
that there can be only one outcome, no mat- 


ter how far-distant the defeat of the Axis 
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powers may be. Teachers must assume positive 
leadership in helping to sustain this confidence 
and determination. 

In war-time, even more than in peace-time, 
calm and objective evaluation of the news and 
of the reliability of our sources of information 
is imperative. So far most of the radio news 
annalists have set us a good example. As the 
war progresses, it will be incumbent on us to 
discourage by precept and example the repeti- 
tion of unverified reports of reverses and suc- 
cesses. During the last two years we have come 
to realize that the propagation of false rumors 
and its effect on mass psychology has been one 
of the most subtle and powerful weapons in 
the war of nerves and that Axis victories have 
often been won by psychological weapons, 

The foregoing is written for the purpose of 
reminding teachers that now of all times young 
people must have that positive guidance and 
direction which is their right. It is written with 
the conviction that even more important than 
the curriculum is the positive leadership and 
influence of the teacher on the thinking and 
morale of young people. 


The Social Studies Curriculum 


But that does not suggest that the curriculum 
loses in importance in times of crisis. Just what 
curricular changes should we expect in the near 
future in response to the needs of a nation 
at war? 

In the first place, the social studies teacher 
will share with his colleagues the responsibility 
for developing all-school programs and policies 
to meet the emergency which, because of the 
demands of total war, is practically unpre- 
cedented. At times we shall be asked to as- 
sume leadership where parts of the program 
fall primarily within our province. 

More specifically, we shall be concerned 
with what we are to teach in our history and 
social studies classes. We shall hear of new 
courses and of new units to be taught within 
the limits of old courses. At the Chicago meet- 
ings both alternatives were discussed. We 
listened to reports’ on semester courses in Paci- 
fic Rim history and Latin American history. 
Pleas were made for courses on the Far East, 
on Canadian history, and the history of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Such 
courses would stress the field of international 
relations and the place of the United States in 
the world scene. In general, however, senti- 
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ment seemed to favor changed emphases in old 
courses rather than new courses in an already 
crowded curriculum, Professor A. C. Krey of 
Minnesota, whose knowledge of the problems 
of the social studies curriculum is probably 
as wide as that of any leader in the country, 
suggested “opening the seams’? of American 
history to provide for the treatrfient of inter- 
national relations by including units in the 
areas named above. He was emphatically doubt- 
ful of the possibility of opening the seams of 
the one-year World history course any wider. 
That curricular headache is already packed to 
the bursting point in the attempt to teach 
6,000 years of history, plus current events, 
plus guidance and ‘“‘social education” within 
the limits of a one-year course. It would seem, 
however, that, admitting the limitations of the 
World history course as it is now organized, a 
careful re-evaluation of its units might disclose 
the possibility of a revised organization and 
emphasis which would find room for worth- 
while units on the Far East and the nations of 
the British Commonwealth, areas which are 
given barely a passing nod in most World his- 
tory courses. The unit on Russia might be 
toned up considerably in the hope of throwing 
more light on the enigma of the U. S. S. R. 
In this connection it might be helpful for the 
teacher to explore ex-Ambassador Davies’ new 
book on Russia. If reorganization has to be 
effected at the expense of the usual chrono- 
logical treatment of Ancient and Early Euro- 
pean history, there would still be room for 
fairly good units on the ancient and medieval 
civilizations. But the reorganization should not 
sacrifice the important concept of time sequence 
in the treatment of the modern period. Finally, 
incorporating these changed emphases in the 
World history course would make possible a 
fuller treatment of Latin America and hemi- 
spheric problems in the American history 
course. If it seemed desirable, less time than 
formerly might be devoted to the study of 
colonial and revolutionary history, areas which 
are very thoroughly covered in the grades. It 
is even within the realm of possibility that the 
time has come for a truly American history 
course including all the Americas in its scope, 
and that some day World history may approxi- 
mate Henry Johnson’s ideal of a real World 
history, studied by all the children of the 
world, 

Resource units in the areas mentioned will 
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soon be forthcoming. For example, in Novem- 
ber, 1941, a syllabus on The United States and 
the Far East was prepared for the American 
Council on Education by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Phillips Bradley. In the 
meantime, history and social studies teachers 
are not entirely without initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. During the current semester, any 
teacher with a minimum of printed materials 
and a blackboard can prepare provocative units 
for his students. To illustrate: It is highly im- 
portant that we all understand at once the 
geographical and economic necessities which 
are determining both Axis and Allied strategy 
around the South China Sea. With a map to 
show geography, topography, economic re- 
sources, key points, and distances, and ma- 
terials gleaned from geographies and social 
studies texts, plus the help one gets from the 
radio, news reels, newspapers, and periodicals, 
it should not be too difficult to develop a unit 
of information and understanding which will 
clarify the goals in the Far East. Perhaps it may 
not be out of place at this point to remind 
teachers of the social studies that their pro- 
fessional journal, Social Education, is full of 
timely aids for teachers who want to make 
their teaching as productive as possible. 

Possibilities in the area of social studies 
teaching were never more challenging than to- 
day. A re-examination of our citizenship and 
problems courses may show much duplication 
and deadwood which could be eliminated to 
make room for units which have utility and 
significance in the present crisis. Our job is 
to get to work at once. It should not be neces- 
sary to wait until the fall of 1942 to respond 
to the demands which war-time conditions are 
already making on our teaching. Social studies 
teachers sensitive to the need for a positive 
leadership and a flexible curriculum responsive 
to the demands for changed emphases will 
make easier the adjustments of pupils’ thinking 
to meet war-time problems. 


Footnote 


Perhaps a word should be addressed to 
those younger teachers who are themselves the 
product of the post-Versailles period and who 
are now going through the process of disil- 
lusionment and disappointment. Granted that 
we failed to win the last peace, largely through 
our own fault. Granted, too, that for a decade 
and a half we have made sad mistakes in 
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tolerating or propagating in our class-rooms 
certain revisionist and “debunking” interpreta- 
tions of America’s motives in entering World 
War I, the Versailles settlement, and the prob- 
lem of war responsibility. The attack on Pearl 
Harbor should by now have done much to 
restore a certain perspective and sanity in our 
thinking about the issues involved in both wars. 
No longer do we need to have any scruples as 
to the justice of our cause and the ideals for 
which we and our allies are fighting. And in 
teaching the war and preparing for the coming 
peace perhaps we may have the wisdom to 
avoid repeating the mistakes of the last two 
decades. 

School Music and Victory— 

(Continued from page 333) 


America the Beautiful and other national 
songs. Let assembly singing be revived and 
children given the opportunity of selecting 
some of the songs they sing. 


2. The regular music program of the schools 
must not be curtailed, for as Mrs. Ada Roet- 
ter, a German refugee residing in Madison, 
stated recently in the Wausconsin State 
Journal :* 


“To me music seems to be the art con- 
tributing most to the understanding between 
nations. Tunes travel fast and in this age 
of radio can reach people whether they have 
to live in the Arctic or in the desert. It also 
matters little whether a Pole, a Frenchman, an 
Italian, a German or whosoever has written 
the music. Even if we cannot understand 
all their motives, we can follow emotionally 
and be carried far beyond national ties. Even 
those suffering from German bullets find 
comfort in German music. This fact alone 
should caution us against any attempt to 
withdraw it from our schools and programs. 
In the sphere of music Germany has con- 
tributed much to humanity and I welcome it 
therefore that American youth is made fa- 
miliar with it. The more so since unfortu- 
nately they are now compelled to study care- 
fully the less pleasant characteristics of 
Germany.” 

Intolerance and racial hatred must not be 
nourished by an elimination of music com- 
posed by the great German and Italian mas- 
ters from our school music programs. 


ree) 


The many inspiring Spring Music Festivals 
which have been held annually in Wisconsin 
should continue and be made more than 
ever days of music for all the people. Days 
in which music may refresh and comfort a 
people united in a total war effort. The teach- 
ers of music must find many other means of 
providing cheerful, inspiring music. The 
road to victory need not and must not be 
dismal. Let the song of victory, the song of 
the freemen be heard from coast to coast! 


* Wisconsin State Journal, January 20, 1942 
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“A War Policy for American Schools’ will be off 
the press soon. This is edited by the Educational 
Policies Commission and sells for 10¢ a copy, rates 
on quantity orders. Every teacher will wish to own 
this volume. 


Don’t you think the N. E. A. Journal for Febru- 
ary was about the best professional journal that you 
have read in a long time? (excepting the WISCONSIN 
JouRNAL of EpUCATION, of course—[Better make 
that exception, Charlotte!—Ed. Note}). Get your 
friends to join the N. E. A. so that all of us may 
enjoy these two good journals all of the time. 


Secy. Givens of the N. E. A. recently pointed out 
that the average teacher contributes only 114¢ a day 
for professional organization activity. This includes 
the N. E. A., the state, and local organizations. Do 
you spend that much for professional activities ? 
Have you ever thought what could be accomplished 
if 5¢ a day were spent by each teacher? If you 
haven’t reached the 114¢ mark, you have a goal to 
reach. 


Pres. Pillsbury of the A. A. S. A. sends out this 
challenge—‘‘Pearl Harbor and its .aftermath have 
taken the World War out of the realm of news 
paper headlines and put it as a grim reality into 
every American activity, including the schools. At 
such a time of national emergency, education as never 
before is called upon to conserve spiritual values, 
build morale, develop an intelligent understanding 
of the cause for which free men all over the world 
are fighting. It is imperative that the school ad- 
ministrators of the country set an example of calm, 
courageous thinking and decisive action. As leaders 
in the education of twenty-four million school chil- 
ren throughout the United States, we pledge anew 
our faith in American youth, in democratic princi- 
ples, and in the outstanding contribution which edu- 
cation makes to national strength.” 


The N. E. A. Research Division has prepared 
tabulation of minimum and maximum salaries sched- 
uled for 1941-1942 for regular teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary and atypical schools in cities 
over 100,000 in population. Single copies 15¢. Edu- 
cational Research Circulars number 7, 10, and 11 
show detailed tables of the medium class size in the 
various schools in different sized cities. These circu- 
lars are sent to regular subscribers to the $25 Edu- 
cational Research Service, but others may obtain them 
for 50¢ per copy. 


Dr. J. Murray Lee, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, now in Pullman, Washington, has been 
appointed chairman of the newly established Pro- 
fessional Ethics Commission of the N. E. A. 


Now is the time to think of electing delegates to 
the annual convention of the N. E. A. in Denver 
June 28-July 2. Send in the names of the dele- 
gates early so as to have them recorded in the regu- 
lar way. This expedites the work of the credentials 
committee and gives your delegates more time to 
orient themselves. Information and directions for ac- 
tion are sent to each delegate before he or she 
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CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your State Director 


arrives at the convention city. If the appointment is 
made at a late date, much confusion arises because 
of lack of information. This has happened in sev- 
eral instances to local delegates from our state in the 
past two years. 


The March Bulletin of The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals will be devoted to 
the subject—‘‘Evaluating Secondary Education.” 

The leaflet, ‘Defend Democracy by Strengthening 
Schools’” has brought much effective help to many 
teachers in many localities. 

The National Elementary Principal — February 
1942, gives valuable information to elementary prin- 
cipals who wish to know what is being done and 
what they can do during this time of war. 

The Division of Rural Service, N. E. A. will send 
to anyone interested in Federal Aid to education, a 
folder entitled—‘Education a National Problem— 
The Need for Federal Aid.” 

Have you studied the January Research Bulletin on 
“Reading Instruction in the Secondary Schools” ? 

Make your plans to attend the N. E. A, Con- 
vention in Denver this summer. Make reserva- 
tions now. 

Here comes the “second army” for Education and 
Defense. A salute to you! 

100% Cities: Eau Claire Public Schools—Supt. 
Alvin T. Stolen, 5 yrs.; North Fond du Lac Public 
Schools—Mr. James A. Jones, Supr. Prin., 8 yrs. 

100% Schools: Office of the County Supt.—Polk 
Co.-—Balsam Lake, 9 yrs.; Eau Claire: Eighth Ward, 
8 yrs., Fourth Ward, 8 yrs., Junior High, 8 yrs., 
Ninth Ward, 8 yrs., Senior High, 7 yrs., Seventh 
Ward, 8 yrs., Third Ward, 8 yrs.; Senior High 
School—Fond du Lac, 22 yrs.—a special salute!; 
Green Bay: Chappell, 5 yrs., Elmore, 3 yrs., Tank, 
2 yrs.; Kenosha: Columbus, 6 yrs., Durkee, 20 yrs.— 
pecial salute!, Frank, 17 yrs.—special salute!, 
Grant, 2 yrs., Roosevelt, 9 yrs., Weiskopf, 9 yrs.; La 
Crosse: Hamilton, 16 yrs.—special salute!, — 
14 yrs—special salute!; Madison: Franklin, 4 yrs. 
Milwaukee: Brown Street, 7 yrs., Eugene Field, 3 yrs., 
Fifth St., 7 yrs., Frederick L. Gaenslen, 3 yrs., Girls’ 
Jr. Trade School—(North), 10 yrs—sonorable men- 
tion, Girls’ Trade & Tech. High School, 10 yrs.— 
honorable mention, Greenfield, 10 yrs.—honorable 
mention, Hawley Ave., 6 yrs., Hi-Mount, 8 yrs., 
Humboldt Park, 9 yrs., Robert M. La Follette, 3 
yrs., Lee, 4 yrs., Manitoba Street, 10 yrs. —honorable 
mention, Morgandale, 10 yrs.—honorable mention, 
Pleasant View, 7 yrs., State Street, 10 yrs——honor- 
able mention, Thirty-cighth St., 11 yrs.—honorable 
mention, Thirty-fifth St., 10 yrs—honorable men- 
tion, Thirty-first St., 3 yrs., Tippecanoe, 6 yrs., Town- 
send St., 6 yrs., Wright St., 10 yrs—honorable men- 
tion; Monroe: Lincoln Junior High School, 5 yrs.; 
Sheboygan: Lincoln School, 3 yrs.; Superior: Car- 
penter School, 7 yrs.; Waukesha: Hadfield School, 
3 yrs.; Wauwatosa: Roosevelt School, 12 yrs.—hon- 
orable mention and Wilson School, 17 years—special 
salute! 

Wisconsin IS coming Forward in the Wisconsin 
Way. 
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Scott H. Goodnight 
Director, U. of W. Summer School 


MERICA is putting forth supreme effort, 
while carrying on with her allies in the 
war, to gear her production, augment her forces 
and complete their training for a definitely suc- 
cessful termination of the struggle. We have 
wasted much time; we have boondoggled vast 
appropriations, we have dawdled in getting 
camps constructed and troops under full train- 
ing with complete equipment, we have been 
harassed by labor troubles in getting our pro- 
duction into full swing, and, worst of all, we 
have suffered defeat and humiliation. We now 
know what confronts us and in the two or three 
years ahead we are going to know the full 
meaning of “all out war’. Six million men 
must be incorporated into the armed forces, 
and they must be equipped, trained and trans- 
ported to the scenes of hostilities. That will 
require whole armadas of shipping, swarms of 
planes, thousands of tanks, millions of guns. 
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Elizabeth Waters Hall—Women’s Dormitory 


ME 


All this mast be. But its effects on civil life 
are going to be tremendous. Education may be 
sufferers, for, in all-out 


one of the greatest 


h an easy way out by 


war effort, there is suc 
curtailing educational expenditures of all kinds 
and even suspending much of the program for 
the duration, 

We, as educators, do not believe that there 
is any real economy or any real gain for war 
or for peace in scuttling education. We must 
carry on, but, on the other hand, we least of 
all can afford to assume a “business as usual” 
attitude. It is our primary obligation to be 
leaders in the revision of our curricula and pro- 
cedures, in adapting our total educational proc- 
esses to the emergency. 

The leaders in education are busy at this 
job today. Commissioner Studebaker has taken 
Wisconsin's John Guy Fowlkes to Washington 
to plan war-time educational policy for the na- 
tion’s schools. Colleges and universities every- 
where are ‘‘accelerating’’ the college year, short- 
ening the period of residence for the degree, 
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giving credit toward the degree for military 
service by draftees, and inaugurating special 
all-year around courses in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, medicine and in other fields in 
which well-trained men are needed for various 
branches of the armed forces, as well as in 
defense industry. 


War-Time Courses Planned 


The Summer Session of Wisconsin will give 
war-time courses and try to do its bit in giving 
train‘ng for both war and peace, but we are 
ever mindful of our function as a teacher 
training agency, and this function will be 
especially stressed this summer. We know from 
the demands coming in to us that there is a 
definite shortage of teachers and that this 
shortage will grow greater as the army lowers 
its disability restrictions, calls larger and larger 
nunibers of men into service, and threatens even 
to register women and draft them for 
defense work. Men teachers are now 
wanted in every secondary field, and 
women are now needed in home eco- 
nomics, physical education, music, and 
other departments. We shall offer our 
customary complete program in the 
School of Education for teachers and 
administrators at all levels, the Labora- 
tory School, the workshops, in both 
secondary and primary fields, the in- 
stitutes and the graduate courses and 
seminars; but this year we shall be 
especially mindful of that great reser- 
voir of teacher supply, those who 
have previously functioned as teach- 


The Union Theatre presents 
many dramatic attractions 
during the summer session. 



































































































































Memorial Union Terrace, on 
Lake Mendota’s shore, outdoor 
rendezvous of students at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


































































































ers, but who subsequently retired because ot 
marriage, opportunities in business, and the 
like. There are beyond doubt thousands of 
former teachers who married and retired, but 
whose husbands are now called away and who 
might easily find a place of real service by re- 
turning to the profession. For these, we shall 
do all we can to freshen them up in their 
respective fields and show them the recent 
advances therein. 

The dates of the Session remain unchanged, 
June 29 to August 7 and August 21 for the 
six- and eight-week courses respectively. Our 
placement office reports that it expects con- 
fidently to place all reasonably well-qualified 
candidates this summer and thinks the limits 
of its performance will be determined solely 
by the number of candidates available. There 


will probably be no lack of openings. 
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CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES OF OTHER TEACHERS 


IMPROVING SUPERVISION SERVICE 


Phila Humphreys 
Elementary School Supervisor, Manitowoc 


NFORMAL aalls for supervisory aid through 

direct contact and by telephone are to be 
encouraged. However, stating the problem in 
writing usually makes for more effective plan 
ning on the part of both teacher and super- 
visor. A small card, commonly known as a 
“call card” has been used for this purpose in 
Manitowoc for three years with increasingly 
good results. It not only helps the supervisor 
to budget her time to better meet individual 
needs, but serves as a tangible record of teacher 
effort to solve professional problems. 

A majority of the calls for conferences 
during the three-year period (1938-41) dealt 
with the problems involved in the organiza- 
tion of materials for teaching in science and 
social science. The emphasis to a certain ex- 
tent paralleled the program in curriculum con- 
struction. The upper elementary grade teach- 
ers were writing up social’ science units in 
1938-39, as were the primary grade teachers in 
1940-41. At that time, too, the teachers in 
the upper grades beginning with the third were 
organizing science units. 

Other problems were related to reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, penmanship, reporting 
pupil progress, parent meetings, individual 
pupil problems, programing and general plans 
for the semester. Except for some calls rela- 
tive to vocabulary development, most of the 
conferences about reading problems were 
called for by the primary teachers. They dealt 
with readiness for reading, development of 
basic skills, analysis of test results and _ test 
construction. A majority of the individual 
pupil problems involved placement at the end 
of the kindergarten period. There were only 
a few questions about arithmetic. However, 
spelling and penmanship came up in informal 
conversations time and time again. 
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Calls came in most frequently to observe 
assemblies. They represented practically all 
phases of school life and often served as ex- 
cellent science and social ‘science culminating 
activities. However, a supervisor should also 
have an opportunity to observe the develop- 
ment as the pupils make plans and get ready 
for the finished performance. It is during this 
period, too, that suggestions can be made to 
greater advantage. 

It was encouraging then to note a gradual 
increase in the number of calls to observe ac- 
tivity periods. The greatest increase occurred 
in the kindergarten where a study of the de- 
velopment of basic activities is in progress. 
Unfavorable reactions of the boys and girls in 
the upper grades toward the content subjects 
would seem to indicate the need to provide a 
greater variety of interesting activities on that 
level. Perhaps the teacher and supervisor to- 
gether, after observing pupils at work, could 
plan for a program of activities that would 
better challenge their abilities and interests. It 
is interesting to note, here, that more than 700 
pictures of classroom activities have been taken 
during the past two years. However, we have 
many more on the primary than the inter- 
mediate level. 

Other requests for observations dealt with 
general progress in all subjects, specific phases 
of reading, particularly slow group work, 
(although these calls have decreased through 
the years), individual pupil problems in the 
primary grades, exhibits, clubs, the working of 
the student council and mothers’ meetings in 
the kindergarten. 

Some of the more specific descriptions of 
problems as evidenced on the cards were as 
follows: 


Observations 

“Observe presentation of the geography unit I am 
revising.” 

“I would appreciate your suggestions as to the 
ways in ‘which I try to establish correct habits of 
study in social science.” 
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“Observe a culminating activity growing out of the 
fourth grade study of Norway, talks, songs, and 
dramatizations.”’ 

“Observe auditorium program completing a unit 
combining history, literature, art and music.” 

“Observe use of ‘Current Events’ and ‘The Weekly 
Reader’. Includes discussion and oral reading.” 

“To photograph two stages of newspaper work.” 

“To observe a method of subtracting fractions 
(borrowing) that is not in the basic text but seems 
to work better for those who have trouble in this 
particular kind of problem.” 

"To observe attempts to develop number concepts 
with a slow group.” 

“To observe a pupil, . Mr. 
has given tests and has records on file.” 

“To observe pupil control. Are children becoming 
more considerate of each other?” 

“To observe girls’ basketball; interest in, skill at, 
as a means of physical and social development.” 

“To observe Mothers’ Meetings. Organization and 
planning for the year.” 


Conferences 

"I would like to discuss the units I plan to teach 
in science for the remainder of the year.” 

“To discuss revision of presentation and activities 
for unit on Switzerland.” 

“To check over results of a series of tests that 
have been given over a period of months.” 

“To discuss the construction of a reading test 
based on three different first grade readers.” 

‘To discuss and look over new science and health 
books.” 

“To help teachers check book lists and make rec- 
ommendations for new books.” 

“To discuss methods of making studies of indi- 
vidual pupils.” 

“To discuss ways of varying the reading assign- 
ment to meet the needs of all levels of reading 
ability.” 

“To discuss placement. Boy who will be six 41 
May entered kindergarten March 6. Should he be 
given a test? 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that the time 
will come when all classroom teachers will 
voluntarily assume responsibility for their own 
professional growth. However, the evidence is 
most encouraging. 


* 


Natural Science in the Rural Schoo) 
Clifford Barnard 


Columbus Co. Normal School 


\ \ JHEN the length of the County Normal 
School’s term was changed by the legis- 
lature from one year to two years, a course in 
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Natural Science was included in the curriculum. 
A committee composed of Normal School su- 
pervisors with the cooperation of members of 
the state department set up the objectives of 
the course in a skeleton outline which was then 
sent to every County Normal, to be used as a 
point of departure for the science supervisor 
of that school. An incomplete survey of the 
various normal school science courses shows 
their outline to be a broad comprehensive over- 
view of the natural science field with the em- 
phasis placed on biology. 

Naturally this greater emphasis on natural 
science has been reflected in the amount of 
science taught in the rural school as well as 
the expertness in handling the subject. Here- 
tofore most of the formal instruction in natural 
science was limited to the seventh and eighth 
grades and this was largely agriculture and 
physiology. Concepts were built up as best as 
was possible in the various reading classes. 
Now with better trained teachers the field has 
been vastly broadened and formal instruction 
has reached down as far as the third grade in 
some schools. 

The Columbia County superintendent and 
his supervisors have encouraged teachers in 
their efforts and given aid whenever possible. 
A suggested outline of whole room projects, 
seasonal in nature and covering various 
science units, was given each teacher. 
By a revision of the daily program it was 
found possible to give more time to natural 
science instruction. The result of all this has 
been to take children from the science of fancy 
to the science of fact. I refer here to much 
of the incidental science teaching and science 
material found in the lower grade levels which 
was misleading and unscientific. An example 


of this is found in the ‘Santa Claus’ science 
stories in which trees and dumb animals talk 
and are answered by the rocks and the moun- 
tains. Granted that these stories are interest- 
ing to children and that children have wonder- 
ful imaginations the fact remains that they are 
often misleading and the scientific facts in- 
volved have to be retaught later. The new pro- 
gram makes the teaching of science scientific 
and puts it on a higher standard of accuracy. 
The progressive teacher, using her greater ex- 
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perience in training and the newer science 
books, finds nature and natural phenomena 
mysterious enough to challenge any one as well 
as to make the attempts at the solution both 
interesting and educational. 

The rural teacher has arisen to the new op- 
portunities and the results are a credit to her 
and to education in general. True, this chal- 
lenge has increased her responsibilities but 
she has gained greater satisfaction from her 
efforts. This is true in Columbia County and 
I think throughout the state. One might 
enumerate many reasons for better teaching of 
natural science, among which are: Better 
equipped teachers for the course, greatly im- 
proved science books, a definite plan and place 
for the course in the curriculum, more and 
improved radio programs in science and an 
increased desire to understand the mystery of 
nature on the part of both teacher and pupil. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the 
new science books with their large print, live 
units, colorful pictures, and beautiful dia- 
grams. They are a motivation in themselves. 
Experimentation, an essential part of any 
science course whether it is teacher-pupil 
demonstration or laboratory method in nature, 
is handled surprisingly well because of the 
very limited amount of apparatus at the teach- 
er’s disposal as well as a limited space in 
which to use it. By reserving a corner of the 
room for storage of the material in cupboards 
or on a table she is able to have them at her 
disposal when they are wanted. (Some schools 
use orange crates neatly painted and curtained 
for this purpose). By careful budgeting she is 
able to add to her equipment a few items each 
year. Right here I wish to say that a lot of 
money need not be spent for apparatus. Most 
of the material outside of a few test tubes and 
other inexpensive items can be made or 
brought by pupils from their homes. The 
newer science books with their beautiful pic- 
tures and diagrams help immensely along this 
line as an aid in teaching. The experiment 
procedure is carefully explained in the book 
and teachers report that pupils carry out the 
experiment with little teacher help, leaving her 
to carry on other teaching chores. The pupils 
show a willingness, too, in bringing material 
from their homes to be used in classroom 
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demonstration, thus saving much added equip- 
ment expense. The various activities essential 
to a live science project are entered into with 
great eagerness by the pupils and by bringing 
much of the material from home or making 
it in the school the child becomes a vital part 
of the project. 

Pupils are taught to make insect display 
cases by cutting out the tops of empty stock- 
ing boxes, leaving about one half inch around 
the edges. Old pieces of broken window glass 
are cut to proper size and inserted inside the 
cover, Strips of adhesive tape inside the cover 
hold the glass to the top. The box is then 
filled with cotton batton on which the insects 
are placed after being stretched. One school 
collects milk-weed tops for this purpose. An 
excellent stretching board for mounting insects 
is made from scrap pieces of beaver board or 
other similar material. Almost any thin, large 
neck glass bottle that can be made air tight 
serves for preserving spiders, worms, frogs, 
snakes and other animals that cannot be put 
in the display cases above mentioned. The ani 
mals gathered by the pupils are brought to 
school to be humanely dispatched under the 
teacher's supervision, Chloroform or cyanide is 
generally used for this purpose. A thirty per- 
cent solution of formaldehyde is best for the 
preserving bottles except spiders which keep 
their shape and color best in a dilute solution 
of alcohol. Children naturally like to collect 
things and often with a little motivation on 
the part of the teacher they will start their 
own collections. One child who had a hobby 
of collecting match box covers dropped this 
and is accumulating a fine collection of insects. 

Practically every school has a radio and 
makes use of this aid in the teaching of natural 
science. Most of the schools use the WHA ma- 
terial and follow the manvual both as a 
preparation for the program and as a follow 
up after the broadcast. A few schools use the 
WLS programs occasionally but county super- 
visors discourage the over-use of the radio for 
any school. By following the instructions in 
the manual carefully genuine interest is 
created and sound motivation is given for 
pupil reading on the subject to be discussed 
or experiment to be performed during the 
broadcast. The radio experiments as well as 
those performed from text book projects are 
written up following a definite outline and 
used as a part of the English work. 
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Some schools use part of the reading period 
for the work in science, some block out part 
of the daily program for natural science in all 
grades, and others treat it as a whole room 
project and use the opening exercise period or 
some other part of the day for this work. Some 
schools hold joint science meetings with other 
rural schools and thus pool their findings. The 
method that fits the particular school or the 
program that gives the greatest results in the 
least amount of time is the one to use. I am 
of the opinion that it is not as much the time 
of day or week that counts for success as it is 
the procedure followed while teaching science. 
Children should be taught early to speak 
scientific truths, to analyze natural phenomena, 
and to be systematic about their findings. Their 
science vocabulary should be gradually and 
systematically enlarged throughout the grades. 
This gives the students the correct state of 
mind for the follow up of this work which 
comes in the high school and the college. 


* 


SCIENCE TRAILS CURVES TO AID 
THE LAYMAN 


Joseph M. Synnerdahl 
Department of Mathematics, Eau Claire S. T. C. 


yee happens to curves when they van- 
ish into infinity, drawings of incalculable 
quantities, and wooden models of space, are 
being shown by the students in College Geome- 
try at Eau Claire State Teachers College. The 
exhibit is not really so highbrow as it sounds, 
for it largely represents in concrete form mathe- 
matical recreations. But there is one abstruse 
problem called “discontinuous function’, the 
property of a curve which vanishes into infinity. 

Now, if there is anything that a mathema- 
tician would do rather than eat it is plotting a 
curve; but there are curves and curves. When 
you take a curve on the highway you feel pretty 
sure that you will pick up the highway again 
after rounding that curve. But should you 
leave the road at 60 m. p. h. and land in the 
ditch you, too, may become a ‘‘discontinuous 
function”, which is what actually happens to 
some of the curves the mathematician follows. 
They do become discontinuous and vanish into 
infinity. Where do they go? Well; that is the 
problem. The theory is that these curves com- 
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plete themselves somewhere in infinity, but on 
a plane which may be crosswise to the plane 
where they started. 

If you can frame the idea of nothing at 
right angles to nothing as two planes in a void 
then you will have some conception of the 
solidity of space. If this theoretical explanation 
is as clear as mud then you must blame Ein- 
stein. Anyway, it is a fascinating study, and 
although the mathematician is not, so to speak, 
“in the ditch,” he has failed as yet to pick up 
the highway on some of its curves. 

Then there are curves which are known as 
“Family Curves”. Just as sociologists put the 
descendants of the Jukes family into one group 
to trace their bad points, and those of Jonathan 
Edwards into another for their good points, 
so do mathematicians put into the same ‘‘fam- 
ily’’ those curves having similar characteristics 
but diverse tendencies. When you have exam- 
ined graphs plotted in this group you will be 
surprised what a “wicked” looking curve will 
develop from a perfectly respectably set of foci. 

Akin to this section are graphs of ‘‘Imagin- 
ary Roots’. You will recall that when you first 
studied elementary mathematics the so-called 
“answer’’ did not, as you said, “come out”. A 
recurring decimal, an improper fraction, an in- 
teger of negative value were puzzling. The re- 
sult, in a quadratic equation, which gave $5 to 
A and minus $2 to B, however satisfactory as 
an answer, did not satisfy you. It lacked real- 
ity. This was because you were too young to 
have any understanding of infinity. 

Now, some of these graphs will help to ra- 
tionalize in your mind those imaginary values 
like the absolute ratio of the diameter to its 
circumference; the recurrence of prime num- 
bers in infinity; the sum of geometric progres- 
sions failing to reach unity, and the square root 
of minus 1. 

And lastly there are wooden models of 
“Conic Sections as Solutions of Curves’. In 
studying spherical geometry you made the ac- 
quaintance of parabolas, hyperbolas, ellipses, 
and other curves. Now by taking a cone and 
cutting cross-sections at various angles with its 
major axis, you will see in solid form models 
of those curves which theoretically exist in four- 
dimensional space. 

(The author will furnish any of our readers 
plans for exhibits and methods of presentation 


—Ed.) 
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Belmont Farley 


EDUCATION AS SEEN FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 





National Education Association 


EFFECTIVE PLACEMENT OF MANPOWER: 
The most important proposal to advance the 
war effort which involves the schools is that of 
the Educational Policies Commission to extend 
the principle of the Selective Service System 
downward to include the 17-19 year age group. 
Indications are that the proposal will be 
adopted in the form of appropriate legisla- 
tion. In accordance with the provision, ap- 
proximately 10% of all young men 17-19 
years of age, inclusive, would be placed in a 
“reserved category,’ members of which could 
serve to better advantage through eventual 
placement in fields for which they are pecul- 
iatly fitted and for which they may need 
appropriately directed additional education. 

This “reserved category’ of especially quali- 
fied youth would be created under the direc- 
tion of some “public authority, possibly the 
high school principal of the district of their 
residence or school attendance.” In the selec- 
tion of this special group, the authority would 
employ school records of students and past 
students, recognized ability and aptitude tests, 
and other evidences of special talent. Among 
the qualities to be looked for would be sound 
physique, intellectual promise along scientific 
lines, general ability and leadership, or char- 
acteristics likely to make the man a good pilot 
or flying officer. 

The 10% of the total number of young men 
17-19 years of age classified in this “reserved 
category” would be placed under the control 
of special boards in each state to which Army 
and Navy officers would be attached. These 
boards would have power to allocate men who 
have been placed in the ‘‘reserved category” 
for service in (a) the Army and Navy as en- 
listed men, (b) schools or colleges for addi- 
tional part-time or full-time training, (c) ofh- 
cers’ training corps, or (d) in commissioned 
service. They would be allocated at such times 
and in such places as would best serve the 
country’s needs. 

This should not be interpreted as a proposa! 
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to draft men for active service before the 
twenty year old induction age now established. 
The newly selected group would be just what 
the name implies, a “reserved category” of 
young men who could not enlist, who would 
not be subject to the disposal of the local draft 
boards and who could be required to pursue 
types of preparation best suited to their 
talents. These selectees would eventually find 
themselves in military service, in non-military 
service such as the defense industries, or in 
civil service, according to the needs for man- 
power. 


EDUCATION AND DEFENSE: The National 
Committee on Education and Defense at its 
January meeting elevated its sights to problems 
of post-war reconstruction, which includes re- 
habilitation of men discharged from service 
and the educational preparation needed for 
stablized economic and social order through- 
out the world. Post-war planning, it was pro- 
posed, should be undertaken in cooperation 
with the National Resources Planning Board 
and such agencies of government as may be 
studying, or which may be created to study, 
post-war problems. 

Kenneth Holland of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs reported 
the creation of a series of ‘Roosevelt Fellow- 
ships” for exchange students between the 
Americas, and announced a plan for the de- 
velopment of a program in other American 
Republics for an ‘Association of American 
Schools” to help solve problems of cultural 
exchange. 

The Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of a health and physical education staff 
of at least four persons in the United States 
Office of Education, and the expansion of this 
service in the various state departments of 
education, in order to meet the nation’s need 
for physical fitness. 


FEDERAL AID: Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah and Senator Lister Hill of Alabama on 
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February 10 introduced as joint authors a bill 
which would provide federal aid for educa- 
tion. The National Education Association sup- 
ports the new bill, called ‘a substitute for 
S. 1313.”’ The measure would limit aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and would 
provide for the distribution of federal monies 
in accordance with a formula based on the 
number of children 5-17 years of age and the 
receipts from personal income taxes. The bill 
provides that minority races should receive a 
proportionate share of funds allotted. It would 
make funds available to public schools without 
federal control. 

The states of Mississippi, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Maine have already created state- 
wide organizations and provided for the financ- 
ing of activities to support the Thomas—Hill 
Bill. Representatives from twenty other states 
indicate that similar plans for support will be 
carried out. 


DEFERMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS: 


Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, head of | 
the Selective Service System, has issued a | 


memorandum to his state directors calling at- 
tention to the shortage of high school teach- 
ers, particularly in vocational, industrial, and 
physical education—positions almost entirely 
filled by men. The memorandum says: 


“In determining in each 
classification of teachers, it should be realized induc- 
tion would not necessarily create vacancies as re- 
placements may be available. However, where quali- 
fied replacements are not available, an impairment 
of the level of education will result. This is more 
likely to be true in less prosperous communities 
where. compensation and conditions are less attrac- 
tive. The obligation of an individual for training 
and service should be carefully weighed against the 
national interest involved in the maintenance of the 
level of secondary education.’ 


Be Careful, Coach— 
(Continued from page 334) 


My plea is that in addition to general first 
aid instruction, schools should take special 
precaution to instruct all students travelling, 


for school purposes, in busses and cars. Have | 


first aid kits available. Show how to use a fire- 
extinguisher, and how to open an emergency 
door, and how to move injured people, if they 
must be moved. 

Before you set out, coach, have your school 
officials check on the nature and extent of in- 
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Supporting Uncle Sam— 
(Continued from page 326) 

above computation makes it readily apparent 
that on a per capita tax basis Wisconsin pays 
substantially more than the amount paid 
| directly to the federal government. If the di- 
rect tax collection figure is in error, it obviously 
errs in placing Wisconsin’s federal tax bill 
below the amount actually paid. 


| 


“We have not yet begun to pay” is an ap- 
| propriate paraphrase relative to federal taxa- 
| tion. Actual tax revenue and expenditures for 
| 1941, contrasted with estimated tax revenue 
and proposed expenditures for each year of 


the current biennium, demonstrates this fact 


beyond contradiction 

It is obvious from the above table that in- 
creased federal taxes, and new ones to be 
| added, will not finance even half of the amount 
| spent for defense when all-out war effort is 
| under way. Distressed as the country is with 
additional federal taxation, failure to raise a 
reasonable share of current defense and other 
spending through increased federal taxes is to 
flirt with national insolvency. The anticipated 
deficit of over one hundred ten billion dol- 
lars by 1943, at 2.5%, will require over two 
and three-fourth billion dollars annually to 
provide interest payments alone. This amount 
| is well over one and three-fourth times the 
| total federal taxes collected in the United 
| States in 1932. This fact makes any thought 

of going back to pre-depression levels of fed- 
| eral taxation a financial impossibility. All signs 
| show green lights with “full steam’ ahead 
| toward more and bigger federal tax bills. 
| 





surance. Tell your students not to offer rides 
to those who are not a part of the school dele- 
gation. Insist that all passengers sit in their 
proper places. 

If anything happens, remember that your 
job is to keep cool, to remember where people 
were sent, to notify the traffic officers and the 
school officials, and to collect and move 
property to a place of safe keeping. 

I make these suggestions to you because I 
have just come through this harrowing experi- 
ence, I hope that you will never have one 
like it. 
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Mark A. McCloskey 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


HE 43rd annual convention of the Wiscon- 

sin Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
been built around the theme: ‘America’s Chil- 
dren — America’s Heirs’. Highlights of the 
three-day program are as follows: 


TUES.—APRIL 14 
Opening at F315 
Mrs. Roger Scott, state president, ‘Interpreta- 
tion of Convention Theme’, and an address 
on “Youth’s Heritage”, by Mrs. Warren L. 
Mabrey, Missouri, regional vice president of 
the National Congress. Legislative Dinner: 
5:30 P.M. Evening session at 8:15 P.M..: 
Greetings by State Supt. Callahan, address on 
“Education in the Emergency’? by Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, Minneapolis, and president of 


session P. M. Speakers: 
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Mrs. Warren Mabrey 


EAU CLAIRE, APRIL 14-16 


the NEA. Music by Eau Claire STC A Capella 
Choir, Miss Clara May Ward, directing. 


WED.—APRIL 15 

At 7:15 A.M. there 
president’s breakfast, with Mrs. Scott presid- 
ing. The general session will open at 9:30, 


will be the annual 


with singing by the state chorus of Mother- 
singers, directed by Miss Geraldine Singleton. 
The main address will be given by Howard Y. 
McClusky, associate director of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education, who will speak on “Defense on 
the Home Front’. This will be followed by a 
discussion on the same subject, with Angus B. 
Rothwell, second vice president of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress and superintendent of the Su- 
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perior schools, as leader. Discussants are: 
W. R. Davis, President, Eau Claire State Teach- 
ers College; Mrs. Warren Mabrey, Vice- 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Rev. Jess E. Noremberg, First Con- 
gregational Church, Eau Claire; William J. 
Peterson, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. George Vyvyan, 
Parent, Past President of 1st District, Union 
Grove; Judge Merrill Farr, County Judge, Eau 
Claire; and C. T. Knox, Parent, President of 
Eau Claire Council of Parents and Teachers. 

From 1:30-3:30 in the afternoon project 
conferences will be held on the following 
topics: Health, Mrs. Geo, Chatterton, Madi- 
son, 1st vice president and chairman on Health, 
as leader; Nuwtrition, Miss Mary Brady, Madi- 
son, nutrition specialist, Home Economics Ex- 
tension division, U. of W., leader; and Parent 
Education, Mrs. A. W. Brockway, Waukesha, 
state chairman of Parent Education, leader. 
The latter part of the afternoon will be re- 
served for conferences with state chairmen. 
Conferences by appointment in hotel lobby. 

The annual state banquet will be held at 
6 P. M., with Mrs. Scott presiding. Invocation 
by Mrs, Agnes Betts, Waukesha, founder of 
the Wisconsin Congress; assembly singing di- 
rected by Miss Geraldine Singleton; address 
by Mark A. McCloskey, director of recreation 
for the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Service, Washington, D. C., speaking on ‘‘Rec- 
reation in Defense and After’. The closing 
feature of the banquet will be the president's 
reception, sponsored by the Eau Claire City 
Council of Parents and Teachers. 


THURS.—APRIL 16 

From 7:15-9:00 A. M. breakfasts on Cown- 
cil, with Mrs. W. C. Brenner, Waukesha, as 
chairman; and Magazine, with Mrs. Morris 
Richman, Madison, as chairman. The morning 
general session will be devoted to Congress 
business, after which (from 10-12 A.M.) 
sectional meetings will be held in the follow- 
ing fields: Elementary, Fred S. Schnell, She- 
boygan, presiding; High School, LeRoy Luberg, 
Madison, presiding; and Rural, Mrs. Roy E. 
Murdock, Bristol, presiding. The closing gen- 
eral session, on Thursday noon, will feature 
an address on ‘Building the Heirloom’, by 
Rev. Father Hugh J. Deeny, Sparta. Other 
features of the meeting will be invitations for 
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1943 convention, report of credentials com- 
mittee, awards for membership and achieve- 
ment, courtesy resolutions, and the closing cere- 
mony, conducted by Mrs. Roger Scott, state 
president. 


Out-of-State Key Noters 


MRS. WARREN MABREY, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, Vice President of Region V, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, will be our National Guest. 
Mrs. Mabrey will address the convention Tuesday 
afternoon on “Youth’s Heritage’. She will also be 
scheduled to appear on the Rural, Elementary and 
High School sections so that all groups may profit 
by her experience and contribution. 

Mrs. Mabrey has been an active member of the 
Congress since 1925 and has served in the local, 
city council and Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Her splendid services were recognized by 
the Missouri Congress which she served as state 
president, by the establishing in her honor of the 
Kate P. Mabrey Scholarship Fund. 


MARK A. McCLOSKEY, Washington, D. C., will 
be the “banquet speaker’. This annual affair draws 
a record crowd and has presented an array of 
talent. Mark McCloskey ranks high as a_ national 
figure and is well known in Wisconsin. He is now 
Director of Health, Welfare and Related Defense 
Activities of the Social Security Board. He has had 
intensive experiences in social work, served as Na- 
tional Youth Administrator, New York City, for 
three years; was Director of Recreational and Com- 
munity Activities, Board of Education, New York 
City, until 1937 when he secured a “‘leave’’ to as- 
sume his present duties. 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY, Associate Director, 
American Youth Commission and Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, is Wednesday's headliner. He will address 
the delegates at the Wednesday morning general 
session on ‘Defense on the Home Front’. 

Dr. McClusky has a rich educational background, 
which includes his Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago, and graduate study at the University of 
London. Dr. McClusky was active in the program of 
adult education sponsored by the University of Mich- 
igan and various state committees. This project at- 
tempted to coordinate the activities of private and 
governmental agencies related to the problems of 
the youth and adults in community life. He is a 
popular speaker, and promises to be one of the key 
features of the convention program. 


MRS. MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL, Minneapolis, 
President of the National Education Association, will 
feature the Tuesday evening’s program. Mrs. Dahl 
will discuss ‘Education in the Emergency’, which 
is a most vital and timely topic. Few leaders are 
more able to analyze educational services. Mrs. 
Dahl’s experience in all phases of educational work, 
her leadership in the activities of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Minnesota~ Educational Association 
and in innumerable responsibilities in the National 
Education Association, have given her invaluable 
experience. The selection of Mrs. Dahl as the leader 
of the National Education Association during these 
strategic times speaks well for the confidence that 
teachers have given her. 
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State of Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction 
Madison 

February 24, 1942 
To City AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS: 

I am enclosing, herewith, a release carrying 
the Initial Instructions to All City and County 
Superintendents of Schools, Covering Certain 
Preliminary Phases of the Forthcoming Civil- 
ian National Rationing Registration and Sugar 
Rationing Program. 

You will, of course, read this carefully, 
and note that first, you are expected to es- 
timate, or cause to be estimated the popula- 
tion expected to be registered at each and 
every public elementary school site within 
your jurisdiction. Of course, this cannot be 
an exact count. It must be the best estimate 
you can make, using the 1940 census if avail- 
able, the school census, and things of that 
kind. 

You will make three copies of this estimate 
in the school districts of your county or in 
your city. Send two copies to me and I will 
forward one of them to the office in Milwau- 
kee, holding the other for reference here. You 
will hold one for reference in your office. 

I received a circular letter from the Office 
of Education at Washington this morning 
which carries this statement: 

“The public schools will be used as 
the registration sites and initial registra- 
tion agencies for two days, now /enta- 
tively set for March 9 and 10, 1942, 
during which there will bé a registration 
of trade outlets; and for four days, now 
tentatively set for March 17 to 20, 1942, 
inclusive, during which there will be a 
registration of civilian consumers.” 


You will note that these dates are tenta- 
tively set and may be changed later, and there 
may be further instructions in some of these 
lines as time goes on. But the important thing 
just now is to get these estimates of popula- 
tion for every school district under a county 
superintendent and for every elementary school 
in a city superintendent's district, so that the 
rationing books can be distributed. 

You will note by the letter enclosed that 
they wish this information by March Sth. That 
the time is short, no one will question; but, 
my experience with you people leads me to 
believe that you will come through and will 
be exceedingly pleased to be of service in 
anything that deals with this war program. 

If there is further information that you feel 
you must have, do not hesitate to call for it. 
Sincerely yours, 

John Callahan 
JC/\s State Superintendent 
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Since all civilians will be instructed to 
make application for War Ration Book 
One “at the public elementar) school 
nearest the applicant’s residence in the 
county in which he resides’, and 


Since all public elementary schools are to 
be used for registering civilians, and 


Since certain printed forms and materials 
to be furnished by Office of Price Admin- 
istration for registration purposes must 
be made available at each public elementary 
school site in quantities adequate to serve 
the population of each such site before 
and during the time of actual registration, 


and 


Since County and City Superintendents of 
Schools are considered most able accurately 
to estimate the population expected to be 
registered at each public elementary school 
site within their several jurisdictions, 


Therefore, each and every City and County 
Superintendent of Schools is earnestly re- 
queste d: 


(a) to estimate, or to cause to be estimated 
by a responsible subordinate or delegate, 
the population expected to be registered 
at each and every public elementary school 
site within his jurisdiction; and 


(b) to use the greatest care to have each 
such estimate as nearly accurate as is 
possible, both individually by each and 
every public elementary school site, and 
in total for the area under his jurisdic- 
tion, taking into consideration particu- 
larly: 


. population increases arising from in- 
creased economic activity due to 
war production, etc., and/or from 
the activities of the Armed Forces, 


but 


2. excluding from each such estimate, 
all members of the Armed Forces 
who receive rations in kind; all 
inmates of penal institutions and 
institutions wherein rations in kind 
are furnished them regularly, i. e.: 
insane asylums, homes for the aged 
and infirm, poor farms, etc., matin- 


(Continued on page 351) 
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NEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 


SERVICES OF WISCONSIN WPA ART PRO- 
GRAM, 1942: For some years there has been a 
growing recognition of the value of visual aids 
for teaching,—such aids as miniature models, 
charts, slides, and photographs, science speci 
mens, and posters. There is also an increased 
interest in the enrichment of our cultural back- 
ground through original paintings and sculp- 
ture by our living artists of this region, and by 
appropriate and colorful draperies and wall 
hangings for schools and other public build- 
ings. The need for additional sources for such 
material has led to its provision through the 
Work Projects Administration. 

The Wisconsin WPA Art Program provides 
this variety of services through the activities 
of the former State-wide Museum Project, the 
Art and the Visual Aids Projects as they were 
developed through several years. These proj 
ects have been consolidated into one, the Wis 
consin WPA Art Program, which is sponsored 
by the State Department of Public Instruc 
tron and by various cooperating sponsors. The 
co sponsorship of the Milwaukee Public Mu 
seum is of importance in providing scientifi 
direction. 

All services of the Art Program are avail 
able to public schools and other tax-supported 
agencies which reimburse the sponsor for the 
costs of materials and similar non-labor ex 
penses involved in the production of the items 
requested. 

How soon the demands for immediate as 
sistance in the war effort will replace most of 
these services is uncertain. The project is work 
ing on nutrition posters, protection charts and 
other types of services for the defense councils 
of the state, and is ready to plan with schools 
for their defense needs. 

For the present, however, public agencies 
may still obtain the cultural and educational 
services listed. Inquiries should be directed to 
the State Department of Public Instruction, or 
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to Mrs. Margaret Davis Clark, State Supervisor, 
Wisconsin WPA Art Program, 908 West John- 
son St., Madison, or 1209 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee. 


SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTIONS: The pre- 
liminary circular has been sent from this office 
to county superintendents asking for preferred 
dates for their schooi board convention, series 
of 1942. Upon receipt of this information this 
department will prepare a schedule designed 
to accommodate the wishes of the county super- 
intendents and arrange with a view to econo- 
mizing in traveling expenses, inasmuch as 
transportation facilities are especially limited 
this season. County superintendents are asked 
to confer with each other in adjoining areas 
with a view to arranging for consecutive dates 
as far as possible. 

As in the past, the plans for each conven- 
tion will be under the direction of the county 
superintendent who may assign such duties to 
the representative from our department as will 
be most helpful in carrying out his program. 
The school board convention provides a most 
effective channel through which to improve 


rural education. 


JOHN H. ARMSTRONG JOINS OUR DEPART- 
MENTAL STAFF: At the regular departmental 
office conference held on February 2, Mr. John 
H. Armstrong was welcomed into the depart- 
ment as a new member of our staff. His title 
is administrative assistant, succeeding George 
H. Drewry. 

Mr. Armstrong is a Madison man. He is a 
graduate of East High School, Madison Col- 
lege, and of the University of Wisconsin. His 
teaching experience includes seven years at 
Chilton, Wisconsin, where he served six years 
as a teacher—coach and one year as high school 
principal. 

For the past five years he has been super- 
visor of the teacher placement department in 
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state employment service. In his work as super- 
visor he has established a wide acquaintance- 
ship in the state among school board members 
and teachers. Mr. Armstrong is married and 
has six children. The family reside at 1932 
Commonwealth Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


MODEL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS: Under date of February 11, 1942, 
this department issued a circular to high school 
principals and city superintendents pertaining 
to plans and procedures for constructing model 
aircraft requested by the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics for use of military forces and civilian 
defense. 

The circular was issued by Mr. Callahan un- 
der instructions from J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, the purpose 
being to solicit the cooperation of high schools 
of the state in the construction of 
aircraft. 


model 


The Bureau of Aeronautics is in need of a 
large number of model planes built to scale 
which can be used in training air and ground 
personnel in recognition, range estimation, and 
the determination of ‘cones of fire’. 

Schools with manual arts departments are 
equipped to do this work. Plans, specifications, 
and instructional outlines will be supplied by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy and 
distributed through the United States Office of 
Education free of charge. The schools are to 
furnish the wood, glue and paint. 

The completed models will be carefully in- 
spected by instructors and qualified inspection 
committees. 

It is suggested that the school authority des 
ignate a member of its staff as the responsible 
administrator. A sponsoring committee will 
also be responsible for: 


1. Integrating this project with the school 
program. 


N 


Providing for demonstration models. 

3. Construction of models by students. 

4. Arranging for final inspection and approval 
of models. 


5. Packing and shipping the approved finished 
models. 


The state quota has been accepted for the 
schools of Wisconsin and at least one set of 
plans is being sent to each school that has four 
teachers. One set consists of plans for about 
fifty different models and all youth enrolled 
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Sugar Rationing— 
(Continued from page 349) 
tained by any federal, state or local 
government agency ; 
(c) to have these estimates completed, if 
possible, before, but in no event later 
than, March Sth, 1942. 
6. Further, since civilian applications will be 
filed at each and every public elementary 
school site, and 


7. Since War Ration Book One will be issued 


on such applications at each and every 
public elementary school site, and 


8. Since both said application and said War 
Ration 
thereon of the official, identifying num- 


Book One require the posting 


ber of the Local Rationing Board of juris- 
diction over the area in which each and 
every public elementary school site 1s situ- 
ated, and 


Local 


jurisdiction over each and 


9. Since each 


hav ec 


Rationing Board will 
every 
public elementary school situated within its 


jurisdictional area, for the p 


irposes ol the 
| i 


above program, 


10. Therefore, each City and ( Su 
nd / [ Sc/ /¢ ; / f led 
(a) 7 contact ti Local Rat Board, or 
County Rationing Administrator or State 
Rationing Administrator vhicl r per 
ym and/or Local Rationing Board and 
iddress is furnished hu t Chief 
State School Officer n 
(b) Secure therefrom the boundari of the 
jurisdictional area of nd every 
Local Rationing Board cov 1g in whole 
or in part his own scho isdictional 
irea, together with each h Board's 
official, identifying number, and then 
(c) To deliver to each such I | Ration 
ing Board of jurisdiction a complete list 
of the mames and addresses of all his 


public elementary schools situated within 
each such Local Rationing Board's juris 
dictional area, and 


(d) Also retain in his own office copies of 
each such list so furnished, and cause 
to be shown thereon the official identify- 
ing number of the Local Rationing Board 
with which each such list was filed 

11. Please hold all the above information ready 
in your own office. Instructions as to its 
use will be forthcoming shortly. 

in secondary schools having suitable facilities 

for participating in this project will have an 
opportunity to make at least one model plane. 
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A BIT OF PEDAGOGICAL RELAXATION 


Figure It Out 
“A philosopher says we are not what we think 
we are; we are what we think.” 
“Well, then, if we are what we think, what we 
think we are, we are, are we not—or are we?” 


—Blue Hen. 


Roman 





“He's the sort of man who sticks his nose into 
everyone’s business.”’ 
“Oh, yes, we've heard of those roamin’ noses.” 


—Purple Parrot. 





Dead Sure 
“T tell you we're living in a fast age.” 
“Right you are. It actually makes a taxi hustle 
to keep up with a hearse these days.” 
-Awgwan. 
Appropriate Name 
Mr. Hamm: “I have just finished building an 
addition to my apartment. What I want now is a 
suitable name.” 
Friend: ‘““Why not call it Hamm Annex?” 
—Pelican. 


Bird Evolution 
Freshmen: “Where do jailbirds come from?’ 
Prof.: “From larks, bats, and swallows.” 


Mostly Scotch 

Jones: “How is your son getting along in 
college?” 

Smith: “He must be doing pretty well in lan 
guages. I just paid for three courses—$10 for 
Latin, $10 for Greek, and $100 for Scotch.” 

Queer 

It's a funny world. If a man gets money, he’s a 
grafter. If he keeps it, he’s a capitalist. If he spends 
it, he’s a playboy. If he doesn’t get it, he’s a ne’er- 
do-well. If he doesn’t try to get it, he lacks ambi- 
tion. If he gets it without working for it, he’s a 
parasite. And if he accumulates it after a lifetime 
of hard work, he’s a sucker. 


Medley. 
Sure Fire 
“How did you lose your hair?” 
“Worry.” 
“What did you worry about?” 
“About losing my hair.” 
Pup. 


Yell 

Tourist (in Yellowstone Park): ‘Those Indians 
have a blood-curdling yell.” 

Guide: “Yes, ma’am; every one of ‘em is a col- 
lege graduate.” 
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Spheroid 
Professor in Higher Mathematics: “Give an ex- 
ample of an imaginary spheroid.” 
Student: “A rooster’s egg.” 


The Great Lover 
Gently, he pushed her quivering shoulders back 
against the chair. She raised beseeching eyes in 
which faint hope and fear were struggling. From 
her parted lips, the breath came in short, wrenching 
gasps. Reassuringly, he smiled at her. 
Bzzzzz, went the dentist's drill. 
—Widow. 
Stimulating 
A tiny ant stood looking helplessly and longingly 
at the carcass of a dead horse, wondering if she 
could nibble some of it to take home. A truck filled 
with cases of liquor passed by and a bottle fell out 
near the ant and broke. The ant took a sip and then 
another and pretty soon began to feel revitalized. 
Grabbing the horse by the tail, it started shouting, 
“Come on, big boy, we're going home!” 
—Varieties. 


How It Sounded 

A busy man was using the telephone. 

“T want Bank double-two, double-two,” he said. 

“Two-two, two-two,” replied the exchange girl, 
reproachfully. 

“All right,” said the man, patiently; “you get me 
the number and we'll play at trains later on.” 

Stung, Mister! 

“You see, sonny, I always believe in fighting the 
enemy with his own weapons,” said the uncle. 

“Really?” gasped Tommy. “How long does it take 
you to sting a wasp?” 

The College Dictionary 
A “sugar daddy” is a form of crystallized sap 
-Texas Ranger. 

We suspect that a tuba quartette would be known 

as a tubafour. 
—Washington Columns. 

College is a place where you would not be so 
smart as but would have more money if you had 
not gone to. 





A watch is something which if you look at long 
enough it will be too late to do what you were go- 
ing to do before you looked at it. 

—Kitty-Kat. 

Confucius said: ‘Tis better to have halitosis than 
no breath at all.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 


Plans have been completed for 
Secondary Principals’ confer 
ence, at the Memorial Union, in 
Madison, March 13-14. On_ the 
opening day, at 10 A.M., Dean 
F. O. Holt, U. of W. Extension | 
Division, will speak on ‘Guidance, 
in a World at War’. This will 
be followed by two talks by Wis 
consin school administrators: Glenn 
Eye, Wisconsin High school, will 
speak on “What the High School 
Graduate Has Found Could Have 


the 


Been Done For Him Through 
Guidance’, after which Principal 
R. G. Hein, South Milwaukee, 


will speak on ‘Following Up the 
High School Graduate’’. 

The luncheon speaker will be 
Dr. Glenn Trewartha, U. of W. 
Professor of Geography, whose 
topic will be ‘Japan's Dilemma”. 
Dr. Trewartha studied in Japan 
some years ago, and has a_ back- 
ground of knowledge which gives 
him a valuable perspective on the | 
present Far East struggle. Last year:| 
there were than 70 last- | 
minute reservations which could | 


more 


MPORTANT EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH 








SECONDARY PRIN. CONFERENCE 


not be filled, so if you are attend-| Blanche Losinski New 
"D edt a r Me Western Dane Co. Supt. 
Pedr v. rewartha write CK = a 


Luberg at Madi on West High 
school immediately. 


| 
Following the luncheon on Fri- 


Miss Blanche Losinski, super 
vising teacher of Western Dane 
county, was recently named county 


day there will be a short business } 

, , | superintendent by State Supt. Cal- 
meeting, after which Dr. Kenneth ee a Cacksels ‘oil = 
. lam, ow. Shee oft pring ce 
ducati Salas 2cnoo! Of | plete the unexpired term of the 
Education, will discuss “The High le 2S Sane: al Sad 

e op atc . 10! son, who 11C¢ 
School of Tomorrow—Implications ss: takin “nance ¢t spn 
° ~* r . ” = Chie é a O < uary 
of the Eight Year Study [This M | F ki | i, ; 
will be followed by a panel d Miss Losinski has been supet 
: y a pane! GIs- | vising teacher since 1928. She is 
cussion on the subject “Can We 2 graduate of Arcadia high school 
Develop Morale Without Regimen- ee : ; 3 ere T achers_colleg 
tat yi D. e " ‘ } « ¢ « ( > Ce I > 4 .. Cc 
r a | io = A oe st Dr Prior to becoming Dane county 
be ) e ce rs ~ “e 
ese Dr EP eC H. Will; aries supervising teacher Miss Losinski 
} TT . ii | taught in- the schools at New 


of the U. of W. faculty. 

The closing feature of the Fri- 
day afternoon program will be a 
coffee hour at 4 P.M., at which 
state, federal, and U. of W. agen- 
cies will have representatives for 
consultation. 

President C. A. Dykstra will be 
speaker at the banquet, Friday. 
This will be held at 5:30 P. M. so 
that all attending can see the state 


Holstein and Keil for four years 


basketball games later in the 
evening. 

The Saturday morning program 
will feature a talk on the WIAA 
by Secretary Paul F. Neverman, 
and a speech by W. B. Senty, state 
supervisor, on “The Provisions in 
Wisconsin High Schools for the 
Defense Program”. 


Dawald Heads Southern 
WEA Group 


Supt. V. F. Dawald, Beloit, was named president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education Association at the annual 
convention in Madison last month. Supt. Dawald, who has 
been head of the Beloit schools for the past five years, 
before which he acted as curriculum director for the 
same school system, was vice president of the Southern 
association for the past year. 

Other officers elected were Miss Esther Krakow, county 
superintendent of Eastern Dane, first vice president; H. C 
Ahrnsbrak, Beaver Dam and Lester M. Emans, Maple 
Bluff, Madison, second vice presidents; O. L. Robinson, 
Janesville, treasurer; Rex Liebenberg, Madison, secretary; 
and Mrs. Grace M. Pekel, Shorewood Hills, Madison, a 
member of the executive committee. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





School Bus Priority 


The NEA Division of Rural 
Service, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education, has been 
able to obtain an A-3 rating on 
school buses from the Office of 
Production Management. Accord- 
ing to present plans, this rating 
will permit manufacturers to pro- 
duce as many buses as a year ago 
plus an allowance for school buses 
to be used in congested defense 
areas. The Division collected data 
from bus manufacturers for pres- 
entation to OPM. 

—NEA Journal of Education. 


Schools Urged to Make 
1942 Purchases Early 





The Committee on Priority 
Problems of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 


recently sent a letter to all mem- 
bers of the AASA, calling atten- 
tion to possible 








shortages in | 


school supplies and equipment, and | 


urged school officials to survey an- 
ticipated needs and place neces- 
sary orders soon. Inasmuch as 
some of the Wisconsin school of- 
ficials may have failed to secure 
the notice sent from the AASA we 
quote the essential parts: 
“Under recent rulings of 
War Production Board the 


the 
pro- 


ducers of supplies and equipment | 


are forbidden to accept delivery of 
material for future production in 
excess of a_ practical 
The producer is permitted to use 
orders properly stamped ‘‘P-100” 
to obtain materials for the manu- 
facture of items sold. This  situa- 
tion means that the manufacturer, 
unless he had large reserves of 
raw materials on hand at the time 
the priorities regulations went in- 
to effect, is able to produce only 
as fast as he gets orders. 

“It is obvious that in order for 
school systems to have supplies 
and equipment when needed, or 
ders must be placed much earlier 
than is usually customary. 

“Under the circumstances _ it 
seems advisable that you estimate 
your needs now for the whole of 
next school year and place orders 
immediately. If this is not 


minimum. | 


done | 


extensively it seems highly prob- | 


able the needed supplies and 


equipment cannot be produced. 
‘Make orders in triplicate, one 
for you, and one each for the dis- 
tributor and the manufacturer. 
Stamp or mark each order: ‘Mate- 
rial for maintenance, repair, or op- 
erating supplies—Rating A-10 un- 


FIVE WISCONSIN MEN PUBLISH 
NOVEL VISUAL TEACHING AID 


Five Madison men, two from 
the public school staff and three 
from the university, have recently 
completed a graphic portrayal of 
“Democracy at Work” for use in 


college and high school social 
studies classes. 
They are Joseph D. Hyde, 


teacher of social studies in West 
seniot high school, LeRoy Luberg, 
principal of West junior high 
school, John Guy Fowlkes, pro- 
fessor of education at the Uni- 
versity, John M. Gaus, professor 
of political science, and Edwin E. 
Witte, professor of economics. 

Seeing the need of young people 
for social studies material pre- 
sented so clearly and concisely that 
confusion could be eliminated, 
these men decided that illustra- 
tive material emphasizing certain 
important points and units would 
greatly aid in establishing under- 
standings. 

Consequently they drew up plans 
for a series of 20 rectangular pages 
containing this information and 
consisting largely of charts but also 
including pictures, pictographs, and 
graphs. 


Bound and Mounted 


Sufficiently comprehensive that 
no teacher's manual is needed, the 
series is also so concrete and clearly 
illustrated that it may be used by 
pupils as young as junior high 
school age. 

The series is bound, and mounted 
on a map pedestal so that an en- 
tire class of pupils can study a 
page at one time. Information is 
printed in bold letters and lines 
on heavy dull-finished paper. 
Colors, blue and red, have been 
used effectively but with restraint. 


No other charts or 


similar il- | 


lustrative materials exist of some | 





der Preference Rating Order 
P-100 with terms of which I am 
familiar’ leaving space for name 
of producer or supplier and space 
for signature of purchasing off- 
cial. 

“This procedure will facilitate 
deliveries and will enable the 
manufacturer to provide for fu- 
ture production.” 








of the general information pre- 
sented in this visual-aid series, 
in the belief of the authors. Be- 
sides being graphic it is timely. 
When a page or any part of it 
becomes out-of-date the page may 
easily be deleted and a new one 
inserted. 

Included among the 20 pages 
are the following: the comparison 
of democratic and totalitarian gov- 
ernments, the skeleton organiza- 
tion of the United States govern- 
ment and each of the branches, 
government departments, party or- 
ganizations, the course of a bill, 
defense activities, social and eco- 
nomic problems, income and ex- 
penditures, and dangers in the 
operation of the national govern- 
ment such as apathy of voters, 
political bosses, the spoils system, 
lobbying, etc. 

One chart compares nations with 
and without good governments. Ad- 
vantages such as good protection, 
sanitation, health, education, trans- 
portation, communications, conser- 
vation, relief, etc., are pointed out. 

In the chart showing how a na- 
tional law is passed the course 
of a bill is traced through the 
House of Representatives, then the 
Senate, what direction it takes 
when the Senate amends it, and 
what its course is otherwise. 

Another chart depicts the de- 
partments of the national govern- 
ment and the federal agencies. 
Still another shows the educational 
activities of the national govern- 
ment in the various departments. 
For instance, the extension service 
in the department of agriculture 
is indicated. 

Illustrations are simple but force- 
ful. In the illustrations comparing 
democratic and dictatorship govern- 
ments are sketches of a mailed fist 
and a hand with a ballot. 

Actual photographs illustrate the 
many services of the national gov- 
ernment such as testing and in- 
spection. Pictographs are used to 
illustrate the comparison of the 
United States with dictatorships 
on such items as the number of 
telephones, radios, automobiles, 
bank deposits, etc. 

The series ends with the Amer- 
ican’s Creed emblazoned in bold- 
faced letters. 
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NORTHEASTERN WEA MEETS 
IN SHEBOYGAN MARCH 2/ 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Central High School 


President, Herbert H. Helble, 
Presiding 


8:45 Sheboygan Central High 
School Orchestra Concert 

9:15 Announcements 

9:25 Address: The Crisis in the 
Orient—Freda Utley 

10:10 Music 

10:25 Address: A South American 


Looks at the Good-Neighbor | 
Lt. Commander | 


Policy — 
Fallon 


| 


North High School 
Vice President, J. R. Gerritts, 
Presiding 
Sheboygan North High 
School Orchestra Concert 


8:45 


9:15 Announcements 





9:25 Address: A South American 
Looks at the Good-Neighbor 
Policy —Lt. Commander | 
Fallon 

10:25 Address: The Crisis in the 
Orient—Freda Utley 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS FRIDAY AFTERNOON 





Lieutenant Commander Carlos 
Fallon, M. C., is a native Colom- 
bian and a typical Irish South 
American. Because his position in 
the navy has taken him to every 
important city on the continent, 
Commander Fallon, now retired, 
knows South America as few men 
do and is able to discuss the whole 
problem from a South American 
viewpoint. 


Commander Fallon received his 


commission in the Colombian Navy 
as a result of the fitting out of 
William B. Leeds’ yacht, “The Fly- 
ing Fox’’. He served in the Ama- 
zon headwaters during the whole 
war with Peru and was later ap- 
pointed as a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Ministry of 
War. 














When Freda Utley speaks on 
“The Crisis in the Orient” at the 
Northeastern teachers’ convention, 
the audience will hear the opinions 
of a trained individual, who has 
lived in and studied the area she 
discusses. Miss Utley 
America in December, 


came to 
1939 

In collecting material for her 
writing Miss Utley has lain in 
ditches, ridden with soldiers, and 
dodged artillery fire. People she 
has interviewed include General 
issimo and Madame Chiang Kai 
shek, Dr. H. H. Kung, Madame 
Sun Yatsen, and most of the po 
tent political figures who have in 
fluenced the 
China. 


course of the war in 








FALLON 


UTLEY 














It is a pleasure to hold this 
convention in Sheboygan. Local 
teachers and citizens have left 
nothing undone in extending a 
hearty welcome to all, and in 
making careful and painstaking 
preparations to entertain ap- 


We, 
f the 


proximately 2500 visitors 


officers and members 


Northeastern Education Associ 
ation, wish to express our sin- 
cere thanks 

Our Association has enjoyed 


membership, 


Not 


a good year in 


finances, and_ activities 


alone on convention day, but 


day by day throughout the year 
and by means of our Northeast 


ern, our Educational Advance 


ment and Extension Service 


Committees, officers, and execu 


tive commiuttec members are 


faithfully serving the increased 


membership of our Association 


We hope 


day 


that this convention 


will prove the highlight 


in your year’s experience as a 
member 


In this spirit of mutual serv 


ice and cooperation teachers, 
and others, can go far and can 
accomplish much good. Teach- 
ers of northeastern Wisconsin 


are setting a splendid example 
of such spirit. 
Herbert H. Helble 
President 























FOR PARENTS and TEACHERS 


.. for You Entrusted with the Responsibility of Young America 


Now as never before, you need all 
your energy and patience to meet 
the new problems in child guidance. 
Now more than ever, children need 
to feel the security of your love, in- 
terest and devotion. Be wise—guard 
against situations that might result 
in one unnecessary sharp answer or 
impatient response directed toward 
the children in your care. Be espe- 
cially watchful when you're not feel- 
ing your best— when a cold, a head- 
ache or an upset stomach puts your 
disposition all on edge. That’s when 
you need a helping hand. Call on 
Alka-Seltzer for fast and effective 
relief in the misery of these common 
everyday ailments. You'll find real 






EFFECTIVE FAST 


comfort — AND YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


Just drop one or two of these con- 
venient white tablets in a glass of 
water—let it sparkle a few seconds 
—then drink it down and see how 
soon your distress eases up. You'll 
agree that Alka-Seltzer is a true 
helping hand, in the home or inthe 
schoolroom. Keep a package handy 
all the time ...in your home...in 
your desk... or your purse. And if, 
when you are out riding or shop- 
ping, a headache, acid indigestion, 
or cold distress catches up with you 
—by all means stop in at the near- 
est drug store soda fountain and ask 
for a glass of sparkling, refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


hag 
ERAT ALL DRUG STORES 
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' r 
HO’S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS “Se 


COMING EVENTS 


March 13-14: Wis. Ass'n Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Memorial Union, Madison. 

March 19-21: Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

March 27: Northeastern WEA Convention, She- 
boygan. 

March 28: Wisconsin Elementary Principals Con- 
ference, Madison. 

March 28-April 2—National Conference of Music 
Directors, Milwaukee. 

April 14-16: State P.T.A. Convention, Eau Claire. 

April 17-18: Wis. Ass'n City Supts. and School 
Boards, Pfister hotel, Milwaukee. 

May 1-2: Wis. Ass'n for Voc. and Adult Educa- 
tion, Madison. 

May 2: Spring Conference of History Teachers, 
Memorial Union, Madison. 

June 28-July 2: Summer NEA, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-20: Elem. Principals Conference, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

July 8-10: World Federation of Ed. Ass’ns, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 








Defense work at Oshkosh: The sixth grade boys 
and girls at the Merrill school, Oshkosh, have proved 
themselves enthusiastic workers for their country’s 
defense. Their teacher, Miss Jane Weber, started a 
newspaper-gathering campaign in Her room recently, 
and within two weeks the children had gathered up 
over 3,000 Ibs. of paper. The $25 realized from the 
sale of the paper has been placed in their Red Cross 
fund ... the “bank’’ being a large Coca Cola bottle 
which will hold $100 in pennies. Their goal has 
been set at the latter figure, and at the rate they 
have been going thus far they should secure the $100 
long before graduation day. 


Buckley “goes to bat’ for his teachers: The latter 
part of January, long before contracts are presented 
for signatures, the school board members of Wash- 
ington county received a letter from Co. Supt. M. T. 
Buckley, reminding them that there would be a great 
shortage of qualified teachers in the county next year 
unless steps were taken to adjust teacher salaries in 
line with increases in industrial wages and living 
costs. It was a fine letter, closing with this very 
practical suggestion: “I would advise boards to hire 
their teachers immediately and to assure you of their 
services when school begins next fall, their salaries 
ought to be increased at least twenty per cent in all 
schools paying one hundred dollars or less.’’ 


Barron teachers hit high notes together: A teach- 
ers’ chorus of Barron county schoolma’ams and 
schoolmen has been organized, with Miss Ruth Ber- 
gene, county supervising teacher, as director. 
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Culver Heads Land O'Lakes Group: Supt. L. D. 
Culver, Portage county, was elected president of the 
Land O'Lakes Superintendents and Supervising 
Teachers Association at a recent meeting at Stevens 
Point. Miss Tillie Sylfest of Merrill was re-elected 
treasurer. The organization meets twice a year. The 
last meeting was largely devoted to proposed radio 
programs and “refresher courses’ for teachers and 
certification. President William C. Hansen of the 
teachers college addressed the group 

The fall meeting will be held in 
September. 


Phillips in 


Trends: University of Wisconsin Annual Prom on 
February 6 cut out some of the little extras usually 
identified with this social event and gave the differ- 
ence to Defense. Dance programs had a Defense 
Savings Stamp book as its cover pages and stamp 
sales were brisk throughout the evening. 


Expanded program: The Milwaukee County Teach- 
ers Association held a meeting at West Milwaukee 
on February 7. This organization raised its dues to 
$2.00 a year and is really doing things. They are 
able to get good speakers, have reorganized the 
functional phases of the Local, have centralized 
authority, and results are beginning to show. One 
of their immediate concerns is the acquisition of a 
county wage scale. 


Officers are: Delford H. Lynn, president; Charles 
Radtke, vice-president; Luella Bronson, secretary; 
May I. Luedke, treasurer 

Fine tribute to Coleman's school: A most lauda- 


tory article on the La Crosse vocational school and 
John Coleman, “a sparkling little man,” appeared 
in February Readers Digest. The opening paragraph: 
‘The biggest night-life attraction in La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, is the Vocational and Adult school, a free, 
public institution.” 

Take a bow, Director Coleman. 


Supports the fundamentals: A year ago Pvt. Phillip 
Boose left teaching in Wisconsin to enter the serv- 
ice. He is now an instructor in the Air Corps Tech- 
nical School at Lowry Field. As such he comes into 
contact with hundreds of young men. In a letter to 
us he expresses the opinion that education has been 
pursuing progressive education methods to the neg- 
lect of the basic elements and argues for the funda- 
mentals and home work. 


Featured by Madison press: Supt. A. J. Henkel’s 
superintendency of the Portage schools was featured 
in a recent article in the Wisconsin State Journal in 
an appropriate and deserving description of Mr. 
Henkel’s extended tenure of office in that city. He 
has served as vice-president of the WEA and has 
never missed the state convention. 
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Greyhound Doe 


Doble D - 











on America’s Highways to Victory! 


Greyhound is carrying on two jobs as its part in 


America’s war effort—serving both the armed forces 
and the civilian army. Selectees are starting off to 
military life by Super-Coach and returning home on 
leave as full-fledged soldiers the same way. Special 
troop movements, too, are being made by bus. 


On the civilian front, Greyhound is moving workers 
wherever new war jobs call them—getting farmers to 
market, teachers and students to school—making travel 
for business or needed recreation possible for all 

saving car-wear and money for individuals—saving 
precious fuel, rubber and metals for the nation! 


GREYHOUND 





THIS_BRINGS DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for 
framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and 
bases . . . gives information on military insignia, rank ot 
officers and men. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 Sixth Ave., N., inne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Name 





Address 








City - ‘ ST-3-W1 
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Randolph school goes up in smoke: A fire be- 
lieved to have been caused by defective wiring de- 
stroyed the grade school at Randolph last month. 
The school was built in 1895 at a cost of nearly 
$30,000. 

D. A. Morgan, principal, sustained minor cuts in 
trying to remove school records from the burning 
building. 

A “human interest” feature of the fire: Miss — 
Fell, recent graduate of Oshkosh STC had been 
hired to teach in the Randolph school, and arrived 
a day before the fatal blaze. In order to make an 
impressive start she decorated the room with flowers 
and placed a number of her own books on the desk 
she was to occupy as teacher in the morning. But 
the fire took everything . . . her flowers, books, and 
first teaching experience! 


Doings at Platteville: The wise use of our lands, 
waters, and wild life has many promoters in South- 
west Wisconsin. For the fifth consecutive year 
an evening class in the conservation of natural 
resources has been organized at the State Teachers 
College at Platteville. Principals, county super- 
intendents, rural and city teachers, and laymen 
have completed the course. Although some of these 
people make a weekly, wintry round trip of over 
a hundred miles to participate, absences are al- 
most unknown. Luther Ze!lmer is the instructor 
in charge of the group. ... Ray A. Murray, re- 
cently appointed teacher in economics and poultry 
at Platteville Teachers College has been called to 
active duty in the United States Army... . B. M. 
Carlson of the music department of Platteville 
Teachers College is planning to hold an intra- 
mural music contest, March 25. Entrants may be 
in either vocal or instrumental solos. Each entrant 
will give two selections, one assigned and one of 
his own choice. This contest will replace the an- 
nual spring concert. 


Commuting for degrees: We are informed by 
Mary C. Dunne, Two Rivers, that three teachers in 
the Two Rivers school system, C. C. Case, H. C. 
Dohrman, and Miss Sara Ellen Jones, are taking 
Saturday work at Marquette University in Milwaukee 
this year. 


Carroll Pearse retires: C. G. Pearse, veteran Wis- 
consin school man and for many years state repre- 
sentative of the F. E. Compton and Co., publishers 
of the Compton Encyclopedia, has retired, and his 
place has been taken by E. S. Doty, Minneapolis. 

Before becoming associated with the Compton 
company Mr. Pearse was president of Milwaukee 
STC, and before that superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee schools. 


St. Louis man heads AASA: Homer W. Anderson, 
superintendent of the St. Louis schools, has been 
named president of the American Association of 
School Administrators for the 1942-43 school year. 
The election was held on Jan. 10th, by preferential 
mail balloting. 


Ag. teachers scarce: Graduates of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture are having little difficulty in 
securing high school teaching jobs, according to J. A. 
James, head of the department of agricultural edu- 
cation. Prof. James reports that for the last six 
years graduates of the department, wanting to teach, 
have been placed in high schools throughout the 
state. 
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Radio scripts for children available: In these war- 
torn days when little children are talking about 
bombs and death we are pleased to note that a gov- 
ernmental agency has stepped forth to take-the minds 
of children away from the horrors of war and tell 
them something about the beauties of the land in 
which we live. The National Park Service, a branch 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior, has pre- 
pared a series of radio scripts designed to acquaint 
children with the beauties and wonders of our na- 
tional parks. The scripts are built around the adven- 
tures of Cuthbert, a shaggy-haired poodle pup who 
has many exciting adventures in Yellowstone, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the Carlsbad Caverns, and 
many of the other regions set aside for the outdoor 
enjoyment of our populace. 

The broadcasts can be put on by a local station, 
using student talent, or can be used by students 
themselves in school broadcasts or auditorium pro- 
grams. The programs are of 15 minute length, and 
the characters needed vary from two to eight. 

The programs are aimed at the elementary level, 
though some Junior High school children could be 
used for some of the characters. 

Teachers interested in putting on good radio pro- 
grams for children should investigate this free serv- 
ice offered. Contact the National Park Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Platteville STC still going strong: One of our 
best, and most faithful correspondents is an unknown 
member of the Platteville STC staff. She (or he) 
always sends us newsy items concerning the faculty, 
and just after the Feb. copy went to the printer we | 
received an exceptionally fine lot of items which we | 
regretfully had to pass up. However, a few are 
“live” enough to carry even at this late date: The 
college has been conducting two evening classes this 
semester. Dr. Slocum is giving a course in Mental 
Hygiene at Darlington, and an Applied Science class 
in Lancaster is being conducted 4 Dr. Gundy, Dr. 
Nylin, Mr. Zellmer, and Mr. Brockert. In addition, 
two extra courses are being offered at the college | 
this year: a course in Conservation taught by Mr. 
Zellmer, and a course in Applied Science, by Mr. 
Brockert. . . . The corner stone for the new NYA 
and Industrial Arts building was laid on January 25, 
with John Faville, state NYA administrator, and 
President Royce and Mr. Schantz as speakers. 

Dr. Slocum recently made the annual student cost 
survey, showing that the average student attending | 
Platteville spends $85.50 per semester (in cash out- | 
lay), that 11% of the students earn about 25% of | 
their expenses; 15% earn nearly half of their ex- | 
penses; 11% earn 75% of their college costs; and | 
ee all their expenses. Only 30% do not work | 
at all. 


| 





Powell to succeed Buell: Harley J. Powell, head 
of the Clintonville schools, has been chosen super- 
intendent at Watertown, effective July 1, when R. A. 
Buell is retiring after serving as head of the schools 
for 18 years. 


Green Bay teachers 100% for defense: Recently 
the Green Bay teachers enrolled 100% in civilian de- 
fense work, thereby reminding the community once 
more that teachers are more than willing to do their 
part in defense activities. 


Art and defense: Mr. A. G. Pelikan, Director of 
Art in the Milwaukee schools, sent us a very at- 
tractive brochure on school art and national defense. 











The direct connections between the two are amazing. 


Showing where history began in America, 
this beautiful map in 17 x 22 inch size in 
full color on heavy paper is yours for the 
asking! We will send with it an official 1942 
New Mexico State Highway Map and a copy 
of our beautiful new booklet, the Land of 
Enchantment—with new kodachromes that 
show the color and contrast of New Mexico 
With these as your guides, you are on your 
way to extra pleasure and new delights this 
summer. You can plan new adventures and 


strange thrills for your western trip, and be 
sure of seeing the things you shouldn’t think 
of missing. Mail the coupon below, ¢ 
and get the complete story! 


NEW MEXICO | 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU. 
Room 870, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M 
Please send free () Ad t Ma 
(J 1942 Highway Map ] New Booklet 
Name 

€ 
Address 
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WHA programs cited: Complimentary to Wiscon- 
sin is the fact that two of the nation’s leading art- 
education magazines the same month ran illustrated 
feature stories on the art broadcasts of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air over state stations WHA and 
WLBL. The January 1942 issues of Design and 
School Arts both give prominence to the “Let's 
Draw” programs planned by James A. Schwalbach, 
of Whitewater State Teachers College. 

“Vitamin A(rt)” by Clifton Gayne of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in Design hails the program 
as bringing “inspiration and assistance to a yearly 
total of over thirty thousand school children’, and 
reproduces several of the drawings by young listen- 
ers. “Let’s Draw’, in School Arts, is Mr. Schwal- 
bach’s own story of how the program evolved and 
is presented. It is illustrated by four student 
drawings. 

The fact that art is being taught through the 
auditory sense, without the help of the visual, is 
considered a significant development in the teaching 
technique. It makes the services of a trained art 
educator available to even the smallest of rural 
schools by radio. 

Mr. Schwalbach started his radio work over the 
University of Wisconsin station WHA while he was 
a graduate student at the institution and continued 
it “by remote control” during the years he taught in 
Milwaukee Washington High School. At Whitewater 
State Teachers College a part of his time is devoted 
to experimentation and evaluation in radio education. 


Prentice reports: Oh, oh . . . here’s another one 
of those “‘first’’ items we always print with fear and 
trembling. This time it’s ‘“‘first school in the state 
to sell Defense Savings Stamps.” Prentice posts 


claim to honors, by stating that the sale of stamps 
started in that school on the last day of Sept. 1941. 
Stamps are sold by the postmaster each Friday noon. 
Thus far the 170 pupils have invested $200 of their 
savings. . . .The pupils of the 7th and 8th grades 
have a school store, and it has been operating very 
successfully. Each member may buy shares in the 
store, and at the end of the month the books are 
balanced and profits distributed. Dividends are paid 
each shareholder, and the balance is used for De- 
fense Saving Stamps, school parties, room decorations, 
and a fund for the annual picnic next spring. 


Committees meet: The new Welfare Committee 
had a meeting on February 28. Other committees 
will meet in succeeding weeks in March. 


County and city Locals meet together: This year 
a Chilton city Local of the WEA was formed, and 
while the teachers of the Chilton schools (including 
the parochial schools) have meetings independent 
of the county Local, all the teachers in the county 
met together on Feb. 12 for an afternoon and even- 
ing conference. In the afternoon the speakers were: 
Miss Margaret Roberts, supervisor of the elemen- 
tary schools, Fond du Lac, who spoke on “Elemen- 
tary Teacher-Supervisor Relations’, and Dr. C. D. 
Flory, Lawrence college, who spoke on “The Schools’ 
Responsibility Toward Delinquency”, while the 
evening speaker was Dr. Silas Evans, president of 
Ripon college, who spoke on ‘Education For 
Defense’. 

Newly elected officers of the Calumet county Lo- 
cal are Ralph Dosch, New Holstein, president; Helen 
Nimtz, supervising teacher, vice president; and 
Eugene Cole, Hilbert, secretary-treasurer. 





THE STATE TEACHER COLLEGES HAVE COURSES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 





CONSERVATION CAMP AT EAGLE RIVER 








For a Combination of Study and Recreation 
ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


at one of the 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


EAU CLAIRE OSHKOSH STEVENS POINT 
W. R. Davies F. R. Polk W. C. Hansen 

LA CROSSE PLATTEVILLE SUPERIOR 

R. S. Mitchell A. M. Royce C. W. Smith (Acting) 

MILWAUKEE RIVER FALLS WHITEWATER 
F. E. Baker J. H. Ames C. M. Yoder 


For Dates and Courses Ask For 


BULLETINS AVAILABLE FROM EACH COLLEGE 














SONIGNNOUENS TYEHNLYN YACNN JHNLYN AGNLS 





MANY ‘‘“REFRESHER’’ COURSES WILL BE OFFERED 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


PREPARATION 


FOR TOMORROW , ; i acre 
Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 


1S TODAY'S “ 2 e : 
Pees Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
EFFORT America’s summer vacationland? . . . More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
interest ... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 


tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 
create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 15 and 16... registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
741 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


NC ae OL CO 























HEYER DUPLICATORS & SUPPLIES 


—FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1903— 


A COMPLETE LINE OF GELATIN DUPLICATORS 
Supplies for Heyer, Ditto, Vivid, Standard, Etc. 


Heyer Gelatin Duplicators are widely used by schools 
and teachers for producing an untold quantity of seat- 
work, tests, maps and the myriad of other forms and %& 
papers required in runs of less than 100 copies. Heyer 
Gelatin Duplicator Supplies such as Gelatin Rolls, Films 
Refill, Inks, Ribbons, Carbon Papers, etc., have long 
been known for their high quality and low price 





A COMPLETE LINE OF STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
Supplies for Lettergraph, Mimeograph, Speedoprint, Etc. 

Heyer Lettergraph stencil duplicators just can’t be 
beat—for price or quality of work. There are eleven 
Lettergraph Models from which to choose—a 
every purse and purpose. Heyer Quality Sten 
Correction Fluids, Let i etc., I 
good stencil duplicator perform bett 





Write for complete Heyer catalog 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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1 SELES 


Your Visit to htithweihes 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere. 
Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
& 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by Amefica’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 




















WANTED 


AGENTS for full legal reserve Wiscon- 
sin Insurance Company—fire, wind, auto. 
Supplement your income with part time 
now. Perhaps full time later. Profitable 
arrangement. Home office helps. Lowest 
rates; prompt liberal settlements. 


HOME MUTUALS 
Appleton, Wis. 











Wisconsin's Natural Wonder 


CAVE of the MOUNDS 


118,005 Visitors in 194] 


LIVING GEOLOGY! 
SCIENCE IN COLOR! 


Special rates to school groups 


AN ADVENTURE IN NATURE 


U. S. Highways 18 & 151 
25 Miles West of Madison 


Blue Mounds, Wis. 
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County supts. to walk? The Milwaukee press on 
Feb. 11 carried a little news item of considerable 
significance to county superintendents and supervis- 
ing teachers. Co. Supt. Michael S. Kies had applied 
for a new tire, but was turned down on the grounds 
that he was not in the proper classification. If this 
ruling is sustained it will mean that the supervision 
of rural schools will suffer. We are interested to see 
what will develop in this case. 


MTA Welcomes New Teachers: The Milwaukee 
Teachers Association welcomed new permanent ap- 
pointees to the city teaching staff at a banquet at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club on the evening of 
February 12. Miss Frances Jelinek, president of 
MTA, presided over the well-planned function. Mr. 
John Westphal, president of the schoolboard, wel- 
comed the honored guests in behalf of the board. 
Superintendent Potter extended greetings for the 
administration, and Secretary Plenzke spoke upon 
the scope and methods of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

Mr. H. H. Blanchard, North Central Director of 
the Dept. of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, and 
a South Bend teacher, spoke in behalf of his de- 
partment and the NEA. Mr. Donald DuShane, Di- 
rector of the new NEA Commission, was the 
speaker of the evening and pointed out danger signs 
for schools and teachers. 

A fine spirit of fellowship pervaded a program 
which had seriousness and fun in proper proportion. 


Administrative shifts starting early: Everything 
points to an unusually high turnover of teachers and 
administrators this coming year. We note that 
already, at this time of the school year, principal- 
ships are changing hands. News clippings inform 
us that Orval Anderson, Pelican Lake, takes over 
the reins at Wyocena, and Henry A. Olson, Trem- 
pealeau goes to Ellsworth, to replace Robert A 
Gardiner, who has resigned to take over the Wis- 
consin territory for Laidiaw Brothers, publishers. 

We note also that Major James A. Jones, head of 
the North Fond du Lac -schools, has been called 
again for active army duty. He served once in the 
early fall, but then returned to school work until 
recently, and we presume that he will be absent 
from pedagogy for the duration. 
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For best service, we urge you to 
reserve YOUR caps and gowrs 
NOW! Write Paul A. Willsie Co., 
457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan 
for samples and rates. 
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May draft juniors as teachers: Faced with the 
most serious teacher shortage since the post-war 
years following 1918 a plan is being considered by 
state educational leaders to issue temporary teaching 
certificates to outstanding senior and junior students 
in the state teacher colleges. College presidents met 
with Supt. John Callahan a month ago to discuss the 
situation. It is anticipated that there will be a short- 
age of from 2,000 to 3,000 rural and elementary 
teachers because of the draft and better jobs in 
industry. 


Tipler re-elected: At the regular February meet- 
ing of the Antigo Board of Education P. A. Tipler 
was re-elected superintendent of schools for a three- 
year period. Mr. Tipler has served the Antigo 
schools since 1923, and has been superintendent 
since 1934. 


New contract for Vincent: Paul Vincent, super- 
intendent of the Stevens Point schools, was recently 
voted another three-year contract by the Stevens 
Point board of education. 


As a means of speeding up the training of teach- 
ers the presidents are considering a plan of running 
the schools on a quarterly basis, so that the four 
years’ work can be completed in three full years 


Take historv work by extension: An extension 
course in the history of Wisconsin, offering teacher 
college credits, is being given for teachers of Jeffer- 
son county and adjacent areas this semester. The 
course is being taught by E. G. Doudna, secretary 
of the state board of normal school regents 





Combine Stuoly, Play 





nn, andthe V.E.A? 


ime UNIVERSITY oF 
SUMMER 
June 15-July 17 July 20- Aug. 21 
(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN) 
Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration 


and professional growth. Courses in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Commerce, Librarianship, and Education. 


Conferences on 
Current Educational Trends 




















ational Convention 


*HL EAN june 28 to July 2 


DENVER, 
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Denver, Colorado 
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Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 44th 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 29 to August 7 
Special Eight-Week Courses June 29 to August 21 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
One hundred fifty courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators in all fields 
of education, art education and physical education. Opportunity for former teachers 
to prepare to return to the profession to meet the present teacher shortage. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL AND CLINICS 
All elementary school work from kindergarten through the sixth grade. Clinics for 
reading, speech and personality difficulties, an activity program in operation, and 
specialties, such as art, music, dramatics, rhythms and directed play. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 
On both elementary and secondary levels. These are laboratory 
seminaries of the most modern type. 


INSTITUTES 

For superintendents, principals and all administrative officers, July 20 to 23 inclusive. 

For county superintendents, July 20 to July 31, inclusive. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, 
supervisors and administrators to begin and carry on graduate work 
toward the completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 
Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 

Dean S. H. Goodnight, 124 Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Vocational Guidance Conflab: The Fourth Annual 
Vocational Guidance Conference will be held at the 
Platteville State Teachers College on April 11, 1942. 
Special Emphasis is being placed on National De- 
fense occupations in keeping with the present na- 
tional emergency. An effort is being made to provide 
valuable information to young men interested in the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps and similar fields. Along 
this same line speakers are being provided to help 
show young women their place in the present crisis. 

Inasmuch as many experienced and prominent 
speakers in a great many vocational fields will con- 





In Washington: State Superintendent Callahan and 
Supt. Henry E. Smith of Sheboygan attended a con- 
ference in Washington in February upon invita- 
tion of Commissioner Studebaker. 


Green Bay teachers cooperate on medical service: 
Through the efforts of the Green Bay Education as- 
sociation about 40% of the teachers have applied 
for membership in the Blue Cross Plan of hospital 
service. For a small fee the members are entitled to 
twenty-one days of hospitalization, the use of the 
operating room, the necessary drugs, and other 
medical benefits. 


duct important sectional meetings it is hoped that 
all high schools in southwestern Wisconsin will 


On the air: The Arbor Vitae-Woodruff schools 


attend. : je . 
are presenting a series of monthly radio programs : 
Hurt in crash: Two Mosinee teachers were in- over the station at Ironwood, Michigan. The pro- ; 
volved in an auto accident the early part of last grams include selections by the school musical groups, 
month. Miss Agnes Schuetz suffered a sprained as well as reports on school activities, class work, 
ankle and severe bruises, while Miss La Vila Kutz, etc. The general theme is that of the schools in our 


democracy and democracy in our schools. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 


the driver of the car, was uninjured. 


CHAS 


WE NEED MORE GOOD TEACHERS — WRITE US. GOOD PHOTO SERVICE 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


H, S. SIMMONS, M.A., Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 
Are you complacent, or alert and progressive? The better schools depend on us 
for teachers. This is the year of opportunity—it beckons. Wherever you want 
to go, we have an office there to serve you—we cover the entire U. S. A. One 
registration fee (references written but once) gives access to all of our offices. 


OTHER OFFICES: Chicago—Kansas City—New York—Spokane 
































Palace Building 





60th Year 


Esteblished 1985 * A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
ALBERT “ezt<: Schools. Good candidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 


N.A.T.A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 2 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 535 Fifth Ave., New York City Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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TEACHERS Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
AGENCY in many years. The Government with its defense program is 
CHICAGO requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 
throughout the country are requesting us to make recom- 
Our Service is mendations to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. 
Nationwide Member N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST—Good teachers needed. 
Shortage in many departments, including music. For 
MISSOULA, MONTANA best opportunities register with Huff's NOW —Superior 
Member N.A.T.A. Certification book free to members, placement service for over a quarter of a century. 
“om 
We place The expe- 
many teachers G S C F Y rienced teachers 
in fine city and . we placed in 
suburban schools, especially 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 1941 received an average increase 
around Chicago and Milwaukee. Member N.A.T.A. of just about $310.00. { 
WE HAVE THEM! 
21st Year Member 
Good Teachere SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE National 
Gs : Association 
Good Positions Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency Teachers’ 
Good Service 910 Lumber Ex. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.—ATlantie 6389 Agencies 
Write, Wire or Call 














The TEACHERS AGENCY 
é — ESTABLISHED 1902 — 
GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mar. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 
DO NOT DELAY—WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER BEFORE MARCH 31 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies 





MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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This new series is the culmination of years of ex- 
perience by three foremost authorities on arithmetic 
instruction . . . LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER. 
We believe they have made a contribution that 
will appeal to both teachers and pupils—and raise 
the standard of arithmetic achievement. 


The units of this new series are scientifically pro- 
portioned to achieve steady progress week by week 

. self tests at the end of each four units give 
accurate evaluation of the degree of skill acquired 
by each pupil. 








“LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 


A New Series of Arithmetic Textbooks for Grades 3 to 8 


by Lennes—Rogers—Traver—lIllustrated by Milo Winter 
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LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 


New Unit Organi- 
zation... 


/ Simplified V ocab- 


ulary... 


Sensible Placement 
of Topics . 

A Wealth of Exer- 
cises and Problems 


Explanations are short, clear, concise and under- 
standable. A tested formula for the prevention of 
weaknesses assures easier teaching, steadier progress, 
with a minimum of diagnostic and remedial work. 
The beginning books have a small carefully-graded 
vocabulary. Pages are open and inviting; the type 
is large. 

When you inspect and examine these new textbooks, 
we believe you will agree they are, by far, the 
finest arithmetic textbooks you hove seen. 

Write for Further Information. 




















NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member at Time of Death 


Miss Marcella Hansen, 31, teacher in the Lincoln 
school, Wausau, until a few months ago, died at a 
Wausau hospital on Jan. 18, after a lingering illness. 
Before joining the Wausau faculty Miss Hansen 
taught at Bowler and Shawano. 


Miss Josephine Foulk, for 25 years a teacher in 
Oshkosh prior to her retirement 12 years ago, died 
in Florida the latter part of January. 


Miss Lydia Lucile Meyer, 56, a teacher of Ger- 
man in West Allis High school for the past 25 
years, died in a Milwaukee hospital January 30 of 
leukemia. Her will directed that the major portion 
of her estate be spent to help ambitious students 
secure a college education. 


*T. S. Thompson, 69, veteran superintendent of 
schools for the western Dane county district, died 
in a Madison hospital on January 29th following a 
month’s illness. Mr. Thompson was superintendent 
of schools continuously since 1917, and before that 
held the office for two years, from 1897-99. He was 
always a loyal friend of the WEA and did a great 
deal to forward the program of the association in 
his area of Dane county. 


Miss Amy Skidmore, 46, a teacher in the Beloit 
schools for a number of years, died in an Oshkosh 
hospital, Jan. 31, following a lingering illness which 
prevented her from returning to her position in 
Beloit last fall. 
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*Horton Kline, 60, for the past 32 years a teacher 
in La Crosse Central High school, died suddenly of 
a heart attack, on January 29th. For the last few 
years he had been the senior class advisor, and was 
one of the most popular teachers in the school. 


Charles L. Hubbs, 90, pioneer teacher in Jefferson 
county, and at one time superintendent of the Jef- 
ferson county schools, died at his home in Lake Mills 
the latter part of January after a short illness. While 
attending the state university in the 1870s he taught 
school and attended classes in alternate years. He 
then organized the first high school in Lake Mills, 
and later became county superintendent. After a 
number of years in this office he left teaching to 
engage in newspaper work in Fort Atkinson and 
Lake Mills 


Miss Catherine Ryan, 77, a teacher in Oshkosh 
and Milwaukee from 1890-1910, died in Milwaukee 
the early part of February. 


Lieutenant Harris A. Stuart, 26, former teacher at 
Sturgeon Bay High school, was killed in an air- 
plane accident in Texas Feb. 2. 


Alden L. Stone, a teacher in the department of 
agriculture of the state university for 25 years prior 
to his retirement in 1939, died at his home in 
California the early part of February 


*Lewis F. Baker, 60, vice-principal of Milwaukee 
Riverside High school, died of a heart attack Feb. 10, 
while enroute to school. In 1914 Mr. Baker became 
head of the commercial department at Riverside, and 
in 1920 was appointed vice-principal 
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TEXTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Biography of American democracy: This past 
month the Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
published a very interesting book entitled The 
American Way (Southworth & Southworth, 232 pp., 
price $1.28 list) designed to give students in grades 
6-12 an active appreciation of our American institu- 
tions and traditions. It is strictly an enrichment 
book, showing how our democracy developed, what 
it stands for, what it gives us as citizens, and what 
we as citizens Owe our government in return. The 
text follows an historic sequence, highlighting each 
great period in our history with the events which 
have made contributions to our democratic prin- 
ciples of life. The text includes distinctive poems 
and songs, while the appendix consists of a print- 
ing of the constitution and Washington's Farewell 
Address. For descriptive literature write the home 
office, or the Wisconsin representative, F. W. 
Schaefer, 3022 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee. 


New Ed. Policies Commission publication: Dur- 
ing the past few years the Educational Policies 
Commission, set up as a policy-making body by the 
NEA and the American Ass'n. of School Admin- 
istrators, has published some highly important 
studies. The nation’s press has quoted widely from 
these pronouncements of the teaching profession, and 
we are pleased to make note of the fact that a new 
publication of the Commission, entitled A War 
Policy For American Schools (40 pp., 10¢ per copy) 
looks beyond the immediate period of conflict and 
considers the role of the public school in the 
equally important reconstruction period to follow. 

The immediate present is not overlooked by the 
Commission, for the study lists and discusses at 
some length eleven groups of activities which are 
the responsibilities of organized education for the 
successful outcome of the war. These “war duties” 
are varied in scope; some of them are obvious, such 
as the training of workers for war industries; others 
are of a more intangible nature, but equally im- 
portant . . . such as “‘sustaining the morale of chil- 
dren and adults, and maintaining intelligent loyalty 
to American democracy’. 

The study calls attention to the necessity of 
making adult education an active part of our edu- 
cational program, suggests steps that must be taken 
to maintain the necessary supply of competent teach- 
ers, and discusses the articulation of education with 
war industries and the selective service. 


The bulletin suggests nearly 100 constructive 
ways in which the schools may extend service for 
the war, and outlines sources to which school people 
may go if further information is desired. A check- 
list is given, by which teachers and administrators 
can evaluate their own efforts in relation to current 
needs. 
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Supervisors’ yearbook published: The yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the NEA, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and The Society for Curriculum 
Study has been released under the title Americans 
All (400 pp., $2). The book is a study of inter- 
cultural education, and gives the reader a better un- 
derstanding of the “melting pot’’ character of our 
national life. This is of special importance today, 
when totalitarianism in Germany is based upon a 
warped hypothesis of racial superiority. Of great 
importance to teachers is the answering of the ques 
tion “what is the role of the school in furthering 
understanding of the contributions of the many 
peoples who compose our America?” The Yearbook 
attempts to answer that question, mostly through a 
description of procedures, written by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors all over the country 


What Democracy Meant to the Greeks, by Prof 
Walter R. Agard of the University of Wisconsin, 
has recently been published by the University of 
North Carolina Press. The book is a_ popularly 
written analysis of democracy in ancient Greece and 
the pattern of culture which it created, revealing 
the human values realized by the first great demo- 
cratic society and providing a background for under- 
standing many of our own institutions and con- 
temporary problems. 


New elementary English series: The Scott, Fores 
man Co. has recently published a new series of ele 
mentary English books under the title, We Talk and 
Write, (O'Rourke, White, Dinwoodey, Winn. Book 
One (Grade 3), 84¢; Book Two (Grade 4), 
84¢; Book Three (Grade 5), 96¢; Book Four 
(Grade 6), 96¢, list. ) 

This new elementary English series gets down to 
brass tacks at once in making boys and girls want 
to talk and write and talk and write well. First, it 
centers around children’s real interests; and second, 
it provides definite aid in the transfer of the pattern 
activities in the books to the children’s own activi- 
ties in the classroom. The title itself is understand- 
able to them. Enjoyable, and highly interesting, too, 
are the end sheets containing child illustrations and 
child-written poems. Through a text which is easy 
to read and pictures (every one of which has some 
color in it) portraying children in action in the 
classroom, boys and girls are shown how to carry 
on basic language activities. And they are en- 
couraged to do things on their own: to form com- 
mittees for their various activities; to evaluate their 
own work and try to improve it; to learn to make 
their own corrections; to use reference materials. 
They also are helped to discover the thrill of sharing 
personal interests and hobbies, of writing just for 
fun or to entertain others. 
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But it is obvious that the books have strong 
teacher-appeal as well as child-appeal. Teachers are 
provided with helpful procedures and definite teach- 
ing patterns. Subject matter is never prescribed, 
however, so that the teacher is free to fill in the 
patterns with material arising out of her local cur- 
riculum and interests already present in her class- 
room. Every phase of communication is covered— 
conversing, talks, writing, poetry, drawing, listening 

-with emphasis upon the oral phases. 


Alice and Jerry series completed: This past month 
we have received two new books of the extremely 
popular Alice and Jerry readers, entitled Engine 
Whistles and Runaway Home. 

Engine Whistles (371 pp., $1.20 list) is a fifth 
grade reader, and gives the student an unusually in- 
teresting picture of our railroad development from 
1880 on, and how transportation has been revolu- 
tionized by the advent of the automobile and the 
airplane. The illustrations are pencil drawings, sup- 
plemented with a generous use of the color plates 
so characteristic of the Alice and Jerry series. 

Runaway Home (373 pp., $1.20 list), the sixth 
grade reader, is a travel narrative, through which 
the reader is taken with the Harding family on an 
extensive trailer trip through the United States. The 
illustrations in this book are a combination of color 
drawings and photographs of scenic attractions. 

The books reflect the purpose of the entire series, 
namely, to provide systematic instruction in basic 
reading skills beyond the primary grades. Like all 
of the other books in the series these two new addi- 
tions each presents a continuous story. Tom Hastings, 


—1942 BRINGS YOU — 


We Talk and Write 


O’ROURKE 
White @e Dinwoodey @ Winn 
new Elementary English Series for 
Grades Three, Four, Five, and Six 


M aKING boys and 
girls Want to Talk and Write and 
Talk and Write Well— 


This new Program organizes 
English work into broad, 
well-integrated areas of com- 
munication which bring into 
play basic experiences chil- 
dren meet daily. 


Please write for further information. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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The American Way 


By Southworth and Southworth 


A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO OUR COUNTRY 
IN ITS HOUR OF TRIAL 


If our form of government is to survive and prosper, it is necessary now, more 
than ever, that the people of our land have a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
the basic principles of our American way of life. 


THE AMERICAN WAY shows how our American Democracy has developed from 
the days of the Mayflower to 1942; what it stands for; the advantages it offers to all 
who live under its flag; and what we, in turn, owe our government. 

This is a book which every student in grades six through twelve should own and 
be thoroughly familiar with. Furthermore, these students should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss it with their parents. One of the greatest contributions which schools can make at 
the present moment is to be sure that every citizen of the United States has a thorough 
understanding of why we are fighting to defend our American Democracy. 


Net Price, $.96, f. 0. b. shipping point. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


Atlanta Dallas 
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Safe and 
Healthy Living 


The up-to-date elementary series that i 
has proved its merit by its adoption al- 
ready (in whole or in part) in TEN 
STATES. Write for information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago | 


BIOLOGY 


AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By John W. Ritchie 





‘Careful examination of the book reveals a 
wide scope and clear perspective. In the simple 
way in which it presents great principles and 
shows their application to the lives of men, 
it is unique.” —School Review 


STUDIES AND ACTIVITIES 
IN BIOLOGY 


By Chapin Day & Margaret Ritchie 
Edited by John W. Ritchie 


A laboratory manual, notebook, and activity guide. 
The large ideas and principles of biology are de- 
veloped and the student is guided in dealing first- 
hand with living material. For use with any 
modern textbook. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 
27 No. Brainard Ave., La Grange, III. 


the pioneer boy of the fourth reader, is the adult 
banker Hastings in Engine Whistles. 

These two books complete the series. More de- 
scriptive literature can be secured by writing - 
publishers, Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl., 
their Wisconsin representative, Harvey sleniea, 
Fond du Lac. 


Hot off the Heath presses: Three recent publica- 
tions of the D. C. Heath Co., are Physical Science 
(Nettels, Devine, Nourse & Herriott, 442 pp. $2.24 
list), Our Economic Problems (Bohlman & Bohlman, 
573 pp., $2.00 list) and Stories of Many Nations 
(Braun and Safarjian, 605 pp., $2.00 list). 


Physical Science is intended for a course in gen- 
eral physical science taught in junior or senior high 
school. Instead of a fragmentary treatment of a 
single science, such as chemistry or physics, a unified 
presentation is made of the entire field of related 
sciences, such as astronomy, geology, meteorology, 
and physics. All of the information is related to the 
industrial, economic, and domestic world about us. 
The chapters are grouped into logical blocs, with 
constant emphasis upon practical applications of the 
science lessons discussed. A final chapter on ‘Men 
of Science’ gives the student a biographical intro- 
duction to the men who made marked contributions 
to the fields of physical science discussed in the 
book. 

Our Economic Problems is a good solid text de- 
signed for high school use. The subject matter is 
organized on the assumption that the important 
problems of our economic life grow out of the pur- 
chase and sale of goods and services. Most of the 
units of the book, therefore, revolve around a study 
of conditions surrounding the buying and selling of 
commodities, investments, credit, insurance, public 
utility services, and the services of labor. The funda- 
mental thesis of the book is that the aim in our 
competitive society should be equality of bargaining 
power, as far as the parties to economic transactions 
are concerned. 


Stories of Many Nations is a rich anthology of 
short stories, suitable for near-adults, and aimed at 
the natural interest of high school students. The 
publishers point out that the editors have gone to 
considerable trouble to cull out the chaff from the 
wheat, and the material presented in printed form 
is the very best to be had. The book does not intend 
to serve as a literary survey, as in making the selec- 
tion the authors have not thought in terms of 
chronology, but rather made their selections solely 
on the basis of style and content. The sixty-four 
complete stories chosen, represent the literature of 
twenty-three countries. As might be expected, Stories 
of Many Nations will serve as rich supplementary 
reading in any high school English course. 

Descriptive literature on any of these three books 
can be secured by writing the D. C. Heath Co., 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago, or the Wisconsin rep- 
resentative, T. F. Hadley, 1 Virginia Terrace, 
Madison. 











EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


The Forbes—-Meagher Music Co., 27 W. Main St., 
Madison, has been appointed by the R.C.A. 
Victor Co. as official headquarters for school 
records in 8 southern Wisconsin counties. For 
particulars write 


FORBES-MEAGHER, Madison 
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KEEP F/T / 


for “home-front” service 


Vacation tin 


YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 





TUN up, pep up for an all-out victory effort with 
a healthful outdoor vacation. 


Come out to Yellowstone —land of Old Faithful, of | 


the famous bears, and the Grand Canyon. Enter via 
Gallatin Gateway in the heart of the Rockies. Go 
independently or on escorted, all-expense tours. 
Stay at Gallatin Gateway Inn, Montana. Enjoy 
riding, fishing and pack trips; motor trips to Morrison 
Cave, Virginia City, dude and cattle ranches. 
Washington offers Spokane’s lakelands and Grand 
Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma in the Puget Sound 
Country, the Alpine meadows and glaciers of Mt. 
Rainier and Mt. Baker, and the Olympic Peninsula. 
Your train is the OLYMPIAN 
.. electrified for 656 miles over the Belts, Rockies, 
Bitter Rootsand Cascades. Bedrooms, standard berths, 
modern tourist sleepers and 
luxury coaches; also dining 
and club observation cars. 
















For free literature on Yel- 
lowstone-Montana-Wash- 
ington vacations, write 

» 


C. F. Dahnke, General Agent 
East Wisconsin Avenue and 
North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
e 


Ask about our Travel Credit Plan 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 








April, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 











RESTFUL 
AND 
ZESTFUL 


IN THE HEART OF THE 


You can come to Banff this yearata cost surprisingly low. 
Recreational advantages are endless, companionship is 
congenial and accommodations are perfect... everything 
that makes for the physical and mental fitness which the 
times demand. 

All-Inclusive Special Rate at Banff Springs Hotel, for stay 


of 7 days or longer. Room with bath and table d’hote 
meals. Privileges of golf course, tennis Courts, swimming 
pools, concerts and ballroom. For as low as $10 a person 


per day, double occupancy. 
Skyline Hikers Camp at Larix Lake on Simpson Pass 
Summit near Banff, July 31-August 3, $20. 


Ask Your Travel Agent or 
THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 E ee? Boulevard Chicago, Illino 
Adjacent to outing facilities 


Your American Dollars Go Farther . . . All Prices 
in Canada Are Government Controlled 


Canadian Pacific 


FRIENDLY CANADA WELCOMES JU. S. CITIZENS 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 44th 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 29 to August 7 
Special Eight-Week Courses June 29 to August 21 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
One hundred fifty courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators in all fields 
of education, art education and physical education. Opportunity for former teachers 
to prepare to return to the profession to meet the present teacher shortage. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL AND CLINICS 
All elementary school work from kindergarten through the sixth grade. Clinics for 
reading, speech and personality difficulties, an activity program in operation, and 
specialties, such as art, music, dramatics, rhythms and directed play. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 


On both elementary and secondary levels. These are laboratory 
seminaries of the most modern type. 


INSTITUTES 

For superintendents, principals and all administrative officers, July 20 to 23 inclusive. 

For county superintendents, July 20 to July 31, inclusive. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, 
supervisors and administrators to begin and carry on graduate work 
toward the completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 
Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 

Dean S. H. Goodnight, 124 Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 














Use PEABODY'S 4 Point Plan 


More careful planning—more conservative buying—more 
consideration of potential possibilities of present equip- 
ment—can help you bring your school through the war 
years with practically no sacrifice in class room efficiency 
—and at extremely low cost. 

As a guide, we suggest using Peabody’s 4 Point Conserva- 
tion Plan, which involves the following: 

1—Refinishing and repairing of present seating. 

—Rearrangement of seating with addition of extra 





To Solve Your Class Room 
“War Time” Seating Problems 


seats to increase class room capacity. 

3—Addition of a few low-cost 
movable desks to increase 
class room efficiency. 

4—Use of table and wood fold- 
ing chairs to give rooms Low cost Movable Desk No. 361 
greater flexibility. ne ee 


Peabody representatives are expert in the application of the Peabody 
4 point conservation plan. They are equipped to refinish and repair 
seating at a saving to you. Their experience in rearrangement makes 
it desirable to confer with them on making necessary seating changes 
or additions, to increase efficiency, flexibility and capacity of your 
class rooms. For complete information, write direct to— 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Folding Chair Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
o. 73 
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